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Test Them All -- You'll Agree 


IT’S 


‘VAT 


For TRUE THEATRE QUALITY Performance 


Isn’t it reasonable to expect a manufacturer 
who since 1913 has produced quality, pro- 
fessional motion picture equipment for 
Hollywood, DeLuxe Theatres, Industry. 
UL. S. and Foreign Governmental Depart- 
ments, to build 16mm. motion picture 


equipment comparable to theatre quality? 


Sponsors of 16mm. commercial films, like 


Ford. Firestone. Goodrich. International 


Harvester, Westinghouse and many others, 





Enrich Your Visual Education 
Program with DeVry Sound 


EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


The comprehensive DeVry l6mm. 
Film Library contains a wealth of 
film material to enrich the study of 
Geography, History, Science, Nature 
Study, Literature, etc. Rental and sale 
prices are extremely low. Special dis 


counts for advance quantity bookings 


LESSON PLANS WITH EACH FILM 


Prepared by eminent authorities. E1 
ables the teacher to get utmost results 


from each film. 








know from long experience that the success 
of their valuable films depends on the pro- 
jector that shows it. Their film programs 
must attain theatrical perfection. They do 
— thanks to DeVry. 

Your Visual Education Program must like- 
wise meet these same theatrical standards 
or much of the effectiveness will be lost. 
You can increase the results of your film 
showings with DeVry 16mm. Sound Film 


Projectors. A test will convince you. 





THE NEW LOW PRICED DE VRY 
MODEL QR-12 
16MM. SOUND FILM PROJECTOR 


For classroom and small auditorium. 
Comes in two matched airplane luggage 
carrying cases. Features Stop-on-Film, 
power rewind, reverse switch and 12 
inch speaker. 750-1000 watt lamp, 1600 
ft. film capacity. 


Send for Illustrated Literature 


; 1111 ARMITAGE AVE., CHICAGO 
Write for Free Catalog NEW YORK HOLLYWOOD 
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A NEW and REVOLUTIONARY 
METHOD for TEACHING SPANISH 
and FRENCH with CASTLE 16mm 
EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILMS 


yh 
rah Lancuace CLASSES respond remarkably to this new 


technique. Students are fascinated by the timely, 
thrilling Castle Films—and thus made all the more 
eager to catch the full meaning of the Spanish or 
French commentator when his version of the film 
follows the English one! Vocabulary and pronuncia- 
tion improve markedly since the interest generated 


MAKE YOUR SELECTION by the film contents stimulates the will to learn, and 


FROM THESE AND the impeccable pronunciation of our native commen- 
MANY MORE CASTLE tators assures you that your students will hear only 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS the proper accent. And the films are priced so reason- 

SPANISH ably (16mm Sound-on-Film ... $17.50) any school 
Coronation of the Pope. can afford to build a permanent library! 


Ice Carnival « Havana 
South America * Mexico : 
Wings OverWorld Wonders dealer or nearest photographic supply store. 


FRENCH 
Ice Carnival e« Thrill a 
Second « Sahara « Hawaii 
Wings Over World 
Wonders + Rome 


ASTLE FILMS 


Castle Films are obtainable from your visual aids 


y— CASTLE FILMS, INC. 


“Gl 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 


Please send without cost your new 1941 
catalog illustrating and describing Castle Films’ 
travel news and other educational movies in 
English, Spanish and French editions. 
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New/ Foot control device for 
lowering the platen leaves both hands free 
to manipulate lesson material. Send for our 
new folder. Write Dept. R 12. 


Spencer Lens Com pany 
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A School-Made Film Which 


tands on Its Own Feet 


CHOOL-MADE films too often come out like 

home-made candy—all right for passing around 

to the family but not quite good enough to put in a 
store window. Too often the trouble has been that 
they have not started out in the beginning with any- 
thing particular to say and have made, perhaps, a 
record of school events or some local situation which 
s not understandable or applicable to people outside 
of the particular city or town. 

The Harmon Foundation, in its Division of Visual 
Experiment, has been very much impressed within the 
last few months, however, in watching the work of a 
group of junior high school boys and girls in Norfolk, 
Virginia. The visual interpretations which they have 
made have been the outgrowth of their study and have 
substituted somewhat for the usual homework assign- 
ment papers which are turned in, graded, and that’s 
as far as they go. In this case the “homework” serves 
a real tangible end and is available to a number of 
other young people in quite an understandable form. 
The young people who made the film have also actu- 
ally experienced some of the things they were studying. 

Their work in filming came about as the result of 
the interest of one teacher, J. J. McPherson, who had 
a photographic turn of mind. He found little difficulty 
n training the young people or arousing them to the 
idea of planning their studies in visual terms. ‘Three 
films were made last year at the Blair Junior High 
School under his guidance. These were one short sub- 
ject entitled Patches In The Making, i which it is 
sought to bring out the planning that goes into the 
presentation of a school play and how all departments 

f a school may cooperate to bring about a successful 
production; another film was entitled A Personal 
Assignment and this has to do with vocational guid- 
ance, where a boy and girl are both given an assign- 
ment to interview a vocational guidance expert in the 
city. As they talk to him, various scenes are shown 
to illustrate the advice he has given them. The third 
film, which is the only one more than a reel in length, 
is entitled This /s Our Challenge. It is the last film 
which has achieved the widest notice already and 
about which we wish to make particular mention. 

This film was an outgrowth of the study of housing 
which Mr, McPherson took up in his civics classes and 
represents how a group of boys and girls in the eighth 
and ninth grade years can make a real, practical applica- 
tion of their school work. “In their study of major 
civics problems,” says Mr. McPherson, “I encouraged 
my students to work out concrete projects. While they 
were studying housing conditions in Norfolk, a number 
of students decided that they would like to make a 
short movie in which conditions in Norfolk’s slums 
could be shown and an answer to the problem could be 
given. Other classes in previous years had presented 
housing plavs before the auditorium, built scale models 


~ 
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An account of School-Film Production that 
gets down to fundamentals and minute details. 


EVELYN S. BROWN 


Harmon Foundation, New York City 


of blocks of good and bad housing from actual surveys 
of slum property and drawn large numbers of posters. 
These students wanted to do something different and 
leave something behind as their contribution to a study 
of this problem. Since three classes were studying the 
same material, the class in which the idea originated 
decided to make the undertaking a joint project of all 
the 9B classes.” 

But how would you finance such a scheme? This is 
a question which would quite naturally come up. 8mm 
film was first thought of because the cost was so much 
less, but the students themselves had an idea that the 
l6mm film might make the finished product more 
widely available and decided to go ahead with it and 
then set to work to find their means of paying for it. 
Twelve dollars was donated by the principal of the 
school from his office funds, but in figuring up the costs 
it was clear to the young people that this was not 
enough. “Finally,” says Mr. McPherson, “one chap 
suggested that we seli stock in the enterprise and then 
charge an admission fee and pay back the stockholders 
as much as possible. This idea was adopted. A busi- 
ness manager and two assistants were elected and a 
form for the stock certificate was adopted. After an 
actual share of stock was brought to school and ex- 
amined, an art student in one of the classes drew the 
approved certificate form and then cut the mimeo- 
graphed stencil. Each share of stock sold for 25c. 
Approximately $40.00 worth of stock was sold in the 
three classes. 

With this amount of money in hand, it was possible 
to plan the actual production and outline the various 
kinds of work that had to go into the making of the 
film. There would be the research and planning of the 
scenario; there would be the photography, the selec- 
tion of the sets, the props, the doing of the actual work 
on the photography ; and there would be the titling and 
editing of the finished film, and finally, of course, some- 
one in the group would have to do the pushing for 
distribution so that some of the original cost could be 
paid out. 

After all these plans were outlined to the boys and 
girls, they were called upon to designate which phases 
of the production work interested them. The first 
committee which was selected was that for script writ- 
ing and was composed of about six students. This 
group Mr. McPherson took on a tour of some of the 
slum areas so that they might get their ideas first hand 
as to what to cover in the script. This was quite prop- 


erly included as a part of their research work but they 
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Some advice given in vocational guidance film. A scene from the picture “Patches in the Making.” 

had gone somewhat further than might have been the the camera but did depend at first on Mr. McPherson 
case in just a book study and paper assignment on in the reading of the exposure meter for the lens aper- 
local housing areas. ture that would be used. 

Much of the research for the script was taken from Of the actual problems in the photographic work, 
Mr. McPherson’s own notes. As the teacher of thi they encountered the usual number of technical diffi- 
subject which considered the housing problem, and as culties. “‘First we needed equipment,” reported Mr. 
he had given particular emphasis to this phase of civic McPherson. “Since photography is my hobby, I had 
life, his reference material was most readily availabl lights that might be used, but we needed a camera and 
to them. “The writing committee,” he says, “referred a photo-electric cell exposure meter. A local supply 
to their notes for facts and were able to draw upon ob store loaned us a 16mm camera and I myself gave the 
servations made while on a class tour of slum areas for exposure meter for a Christmas present. The sale of 
ideas. During class bells the entire classes were asked stock provided money to buy film and we were ready 
to suggest thoughts.” One of the lighter notes in the to shoot. Later one of the boys borrowed a Victor-5 
film shows the slum woman rolling out some doug! 16mm camera, which we used for the remainder of the 
ind reaching out to crush a passing cockroach. Sh hlming It was necessary to experiment with a roll 
returns immediately to her food preparation. “Thi of film to get correct exposures for our film. It was 
he states, “was one of the gems that an enthusiasti found necessary to build a titler, as well, and to test it 
youngster produced. He will probably end up writing with a few feet of film before shooting our titles.” 
for pulp magazines or illustrating comic books.” \s the theme of the film covers slum areas and then 

“For two weeks the writing committee met afte: goes on to show what has been accomplished in certain 
school every afternoon for about an hour to work or localities in the way of good housing in slum areas, it 
the scenario,” Mr. McPherson related. ‘The group was necessary to select the sets that would be used. 
would gather around in a circle and begin to make ’xteriors of slum areas were easy to find and to photo- 
suggestions. First the outline for the story that we graph. This was done in one Saturday when the en- 
‘wanted to tell was evolved. Then the scenes needed tire production crew of Mr. McPherson's classes de- 
to portray the story were suggested and desirable titles scended upon a local area in two cars and a myriad of 
were jotted down. Five or six times the whole sce bicycles and set up the camera for the shooting. A 
nario was revised and rewritten to smooth out the considerable amount of interest developed in the lo- 
whole continuity as best the group could.” cality, but in spite of this there is a minimum of 

Some of the by-products of this script work are als “camera mugging” and a sparkle and naturalness to 
mentioned by Mr. McPherson in that he found it was the scenes 
necessary for him to correct English constantly and te The problem in this connection that did present itself 
suggest an occasional word or phrase which would was in finding an interior of an actual slum home. It 
bring out most effectively what some student had ¢ was finally decided that this should be set up, on the 
pressed. It would seem that the young people had a basis of the research which had been done, in the coal 
coaching in English quite as well as they did in theit bin of the school. As Mr. McPherson relates, “Some 

vics and film making old pieces of scenery, which had seen their best days, 

It was from the class itself that the two camera m«e vere appropriated and painted a drab gray to resemble 
were chosen, and others who formed the productior dirt-encrusted walls of the home in which the property 
crew, two boys to act as property men, one to act men had gone to get ideas. Finally, one Saturday 
script boy who also took down information regarding morning, all was ready and lights were arranged. The 
exposure and scenes, and two make-up girls. The cast amera man was set to do his shooting when suddenly 
of characters was also selected from among the pupi 1 phone call came from the office of the Superintendent 

1d none of them had had any dramatic experience f Education in Norfolk. He had decided it was best 
before. The actual photography in the film was done not to use the building as the location for a slum mevie. 

hese two young school boys h the epti The disappointment was crushing. but the gang got 


1 


few scenes The bovs measured all distances f;: bu and carted the entire set outside into a vacant 
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Three shots from the film “This Is Our Challenge.” 

Top: Norfolk’s housing conditions for Negroes. 

Center: Housing at its worst, indicated by students. 

Bottom: Sanitary equipment, a feature of model housing. 


lot next to the school and set it up again. This time 
nothing but the high March winds interfered and the 
scenes were all taken by lunch time.” The wind ts 
translated in the film itself in the blowing hair and 
dresses of the young actors and actresses, and as Mr. 
McPherson states, gives the appearance of a mighty 
drafty house. 

The good housing sequence was photographed in a 
Farm Administration project called Aberdeen Gardens 
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Settlement, located at Newport News. Here, again, 
the photography was done on Saturday. 

When the film was first planned, a boy and a girl 
from the group who were able to do lettering were 
selected to make the titles. This they did on a 9x12 
black cardboard, using a speedball pen and speedball 
white ink. 
the film, not only from the point of view of their let 


Their work shows up very effectively in 


tering, which is somewhat similar to what might be 
seen on a blackboard and gives that effect, but also from 
the angle of wording of the titles. They are simple, 
direct, and in many cases, as quick to create a visual 
image as pictures would be. A home-made titler, which 
appointed members of the class had constructed them- 
selves, was used to photograph the completed titles and 
this was accomplished all at one time for all three of 
the films which were made. 

The editing was pretty much supervised and carried 
out by Mr. McPherson, himself, although the processed 
film, as it was returned from Eastman, was previewed 
by the class members and the scenes were cut apart 
and spliced together according to the scenario plan. 


Mr. McPherson emphasized the fact that any student 


production must have some adult supervision. “The 
students learn,’ he says, “by having the teacher ex 
plain why one thing might be a better procedure than 
something else. It was necessary for me to work 
closely with all committees to keep them to their pur- 
pose. In a totally new undertaking, such as this, stu 
dents of thirteen, fourteen, and fifteen, the age grouy 
with which I worked, would become discouraged at an 
early date if the teacher did not show them how they 
could overcome difficulties that confronted them.” 

In the light of his own experience, Mr. McPherson 
makes five recommendations in order, as he says, to 
increase the practicability of using the making of 
motion pictures as an educational device in high school. 
First, he would limit the scope of the film to material 
that can be covered on film in not more than ten to 
fifteen minutes showing time. This would be a one 
reel subject. The housing film, he believes, should have 
been made in two parts. Second, limit the production 
time to a period not to exceed a month, and preferably 
not to exceed three weeks. 

This Is Our Challenge was begun the first of March 
and was not completed until the end of May. “In the 
meantime,” he says, “the classes had finished the study 
of housing and had gone on to a number of other topics. 
The scenario called for locations that were hard to get 
and the cast was large enough to make it difficult to 
find a time when all could be present for filming. It 
was carried on outside of class, for the most part, and 
placed a great burden of extra work upon the teacher 
and the students for a long period of time. The ex- 
pense of the undertaking was large in proportion to 
the relatively few students who were able to take an 
active part in the work.” 

Third, plan to use this work as a means of allowing 
above-average students to develop abilities that are not 
taxed by ordinary classroom work. Fourth, allow free 
time in the schedule of any teacher who is to do this 
work. It calls for an enormous amount of planning in 
order to make it effective for the pupils. The amount 
of free time would necessarily depend upon the extent 
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but the CO?) 


of the film production work to be done, 


ducting of a project of this sort is easily equivalent to 
the teaching of an additional class each day. 
Fifth, be sure that the students who 


the film do not have other obligations that will prevent 


wish to work o1 


their participation in the activities of the group at fre 

quent He that students 
who did participate in the production of this and the 
( ne 1 


intervals. believes for those 


other films, the experience was most valuable. 
the vaiues was in the spirit of cooperation which it de 
“found it necessar) 


veloped. “The group,” he 


to work together in order to get 


Savs, 


done. Ob 


things 
stacles arose that required self-sacrifice and extra effort 
Students of varying degrees of ability worked at the 
task that they were able to do and all felt a distinct 
The} 


worked not so much for grades as to accomplish the 


sense of achievement as the project matured. 


os SS. aD t 
for stage use by Thurston and other magicians. Finally, 
about 1911, he came to his permanent home, Chicago, 
as cameraman with the Rothacker Corporation, and in 
his own cellar began spare-time work on his “first 
portable motion picture projector” for the visual field. 
To help the financing, he built Calliopes for circus use, 


HE sudden death of Herman A. DeVry on March 

23rd, 1941, removed an outstanding figure from thi 

field of visual education and a greatly beloved man 
from his enormous circle of friends. 

We have often pointed out that the development of 
the visual instruction field was possible only through 
the activities of business firms in that 
field. the 
commercial producers of its material 


Visual education’s debt to 


is probably greater than that of any 
other field of American education. 
Millions of dollars had to be spent in 
experimentation and test, invention 
and design—in chemical, optical and 
mechanical research and construction 

-in endless modifications and refine 
ments, adoptions and rejections—to 
bring to the visual field the material 
available today. These millions would 
never, could never have been forth 
coming for the benefit of the school 
field save from great commercial re 
the heavy task 


sources devoted to 


] 


This development, over the period 


of a full generation, required great 


risk, great patience, great convictiot1 
The field has 


up to 


commercial measured 


these requirements. An out 


standing example of such achieve 
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job that was assigned to them. They were told 
that a grade could not be given on the work. They saw 
the necessity for discipline during staff conferences and 
during the filming of the scenes and most of them re- 
sponded to my request for good conduct in an amaz- 
which was a lucky thing, because there 
The 


willingness of the members of the production staff to 








































ing 


manner 
were times when I was in no mood for horse-play. 


carry out work assignments was also most pleasing. 
Sometimes they didn’t know exactly how to do some- 
thing, but they would always try.” 

This year the group is making a film which will 
This 
film is to be used as a public relations medium and also, 
it is hoped, will give new students some idea of the 
It is expected that the film 


show the activities of the various school clubs. 


work of each of the clubs. 
(Continued on page 149) 


his devoted wife doing the tuning 
which was beyond him. Another prod- 
uct of his tireless energy was a com- 
posite travel film, “Around the World 
in Ninety Days.” When Douglas 
Fairbanks brought out “Around the 
World in Eighty Days” in 1935, 
“H. A.” remarked characteristically, 
“\Well, in twenty years Doug’s only 
beaten me by ten days.” The full story 
of Herman A. DeVry’s career is of 
course included in Arthur E. Krows’ 
history of the field, “Motion Pictures 


Not for Theatres,” which appears 
regularly in our pages. 
We first met “H. A.” personally 


in 1919. From then on to the end it 
was our privilege and pleasure to be 
in close and continuous touch with 
him as an esteemed friend, the last 
contact being a telephone conversa- 
tion on the last day of his life making 
a lunch date for “day after tomor- 


ment was Herman A. DeVry. HERMAN A. DE VRY row.” We knew from intimate inter 

It was a colorful and strangel 1876 1941 views his teeming plans, his boundless 
varied career that lay ahead of the enthusiasms, his innate pioneering in- 
Hine-vear-old hov who came to America from Gen fertility in invention, his genius for mechanics, 
Tere ae ae ae ee ee eee and his varied and notable contributions to progress in 
noe oa ti — eee Mag 7 4 si “a the field he loved. But great as were his technical and 
business career’ selling barber's supplies in It commercial achievements, our warmest regard was for 


Shortly, further north, he was retailing skates and bas 


ball gloves across a counter. He ran “motion p ( 
theatres,” such as they were in that day, in Galve 
Texas; in Bisbee, Arizona. But inborn genius for 
things mechanical soon gained ascendancy. He was 


running a bicycle-repair shop in Denver, Colo 


then, an electrical fixture shop in Tulsa, Okl 
where he became Tulsa’s official City Electrician ; ther: 
also he built an airplane! Tulsa newspapers, cat 


accounts of his recent death, headlined him as “Tul 


First Airplane Builder.” He built intricat 


that unforgettable personality, compounded of deep 
tion to the field he believed in so completely, and gener- 
ous sympathy and unwavering loyalty to his friends and 


fellow-workers down through the years. At his death he 


unique and distinctive features. His two sons, Edward 
B. DeVrv at 


he gave unstintingly his best years. 
















umanness, utter sincerity, genial humor, staunch devo- 


1 


| just completed for the market a new projector with 


| William ¢ 
of their father, will carry on the work 
The name of DeVry 
ill live on in the history of the visual field to which 


N.L.G. 


DeVry, who have long been 


associates 


nder the same name and policies. 
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Combining Motion Picture 


curred to us that the best results could be obtained by 
A difficulty here 
presents itself. If slides and movies are to be used 
intermittently throughout the showing the presenta- 
tion would necessarily have to be done by the instructor 


A brief summary of a noteworthy teaching procedure 
whereby 2 x 2” slides and records supplement films. 


EARL B. MILLER 
City Schools, Richmond, Indiana 


HE relative educational value of slides or movie 
films depends upon the nature of the results ex- 
pected. In most pictures both stills and movies 
are desirable ; the movies being of value where action is 
an essential factor, A picture of a football game, for 
example, would be more exciting if the entire picture 
were in motion but coaches may prefer slow motion or 
even a still picture for detailed study. 

In showing many educational films there is a desire 
to stop the projector and view a single frame as a still 
or to have slow motion on the film. Both procedures 
have their disadvantages. In the first place stopping 
a sound film is out of the question. Silent projectors 
are sometimes provided with a stopping device but the 
results are often unsatisfactory. In order to protect 
the film, the brilliancy of the projection must be greatly 
reduced which results in a displeasing effect. Slow 
motion has its place but it requires a great amount of 
film, and still pictures might give as good or better 
results, 

Since some parts of a picture are more desirable 
as stills and other parts would be dull and uninteresting 


without the action provided by motion pictures, it oc- 


The Educational Screen 


The Sound pro- 
jector shows 
movies and 
provides ampli- 
fication for the 
recordings. The 
still projector 
and record 
player switch on 
simultaneously. 


a combination of stills and movies. 


who has thoroughly organized his procedure and by 
no other person. Since it is sometimes necessary for 
student projectionists and other teachers to show the 
pictures we can readily see the problem. 

We think the problem has been solved through our 
set-up. Our pictures are taken on both stills and 
movies. All scenes that lend themselves to still pro- 
jection are photographed on 2°x2” slides or on 35mm 
strip film. 

In order to add sound, which is usually desired, we 
make recordings on 10° phonograph records. Inex- 
pensive recorders have recently been so greatly im- 
proved that reproduction is quite satisfactory. Im- 
provements have also been made so that record wear 
is greatly reduced. 

The editing consists of cutting the film into the de- 
sired parts and inserting short strips of dark blank 
film. These blanks serve as a signal for the operator 
to switch to a still picture. The 35mm. strip or the 
2°x2” slides which have been previously arranged, pre- 
ferably in an automatic slide changer, are switched on 
The slide projector and record 


player are connected to one side of the switch while 


by a 2-way switch. 
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An economical 
set-up makes 
use of double 
amplifying unit 
and a less ex- 
pensive silent 
projector. 


fawith Slides and Sound 


the movie is connected to the other. If a sound pro 
jector is available the record player may be plugged 
into it. As soon as the blank signal appears the switch 
is thrown which places the slide projector and record 
player in operation. At the close of each recorded ex 
planation of the still: picture a soft chime in the record 
ing signals the operator to change the slide. Should 
the change be made to the movie a double or 2-tone 
chime rings. With this arrangement it is usually un 
necessary to title the movie film as the necessary ex 
planation may be given on the record before the 
movie is switched on. 


| 


By using an automatic record changer, an hour or 
more of continuous pictures may be shown with a 
400 ft. reel and its supplementary slides. The cost of 
the records and the slides are much less than a con 
tinuous movie would be and there is the added feature 
of sound. 

The author has recently employed this principle 
the production of Kodachrome pi es which he tool 
on a trip through the west. The entire showing pro 


vides one and a half hours of color and sound that has 
proved quite educational and entertaining 

It will be observed from the illustrations that 
pactness would be a desired factor 
might be met by a combination outfit whereby the 


jectors and record players could be in one unit. Re 


cording of 334% R.P.M. might be used for econor 
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A School-Made Film Stands on Its Own Feet 


(Continued from page 147) 





will probably be completed in a short time—well before 
the strenuous period at the end of the school year. 

That the training in film work of the previous two 
vears has been helpful is quite evident, says Mr. Mc- 
“T hated to see this first session close be- 
cause some of the boys and girls who have worked with 
me in film production for two years are going to the 
senior high school. They had become so proficient 
that I could send them out alone to take almost any 
type of shot, interior or exterior, and they could handle 
it beautifully. The first couple of hundred feet of the 
activities film (this year’s production on extra-curri- 


Pherson. 


cular school work) they have done almost without ad- 
viee and have produced results that technically are far 
superior to the photography in the housing film.” 

So much interest from outside persons, including the 
Farm Security Administration, whose project was 
shown in 7iuis 1s Our Challenge, developed under its 
own momentum that it was necessary to have a copy 
made for distribution. From the Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia, Housing Authority the following statement was 
made: “The cinematography group of the Ohio Valley 
Camera Club gave it the first viewing on Monday eve- 
ning and were high in their praise of the good quality 
of the editing, titling, and the photography itself. Later 
in the week it was used four times at Linsley Institute 

soys’ Junior College) where the dean was prevailed 
upon by some of the students for permission to do a 
similar job. Equally good reports came back from the 
principals of Madison School and Warwood High 
School and from Thompson M. E. Church, where two 
Boy Scout troops gathered to see it. The Y.M.C.A. 

(Concluded on page 169) 
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MOTION PICTURES— 
NOT FOR THEATRES 


The Educational Screen 


Installment 26 is a further chapter of two 


decades ago. While experimenters explored 


By ARTHUR EDWIN KROWS 


HE younger critics, ever ready to dep 
recate the findings of experience in 
which they did not happen to partici 
pate had only to look back to 1915 to see 
virtually all of these methods full blown 
in Mack Sennett’s Keystone Comedies, if 
they did not care to go further back to 
the days of Eclair, Thanhauser and 
Lubin. But in those far-off seasons films 
had been despised by the intelligentsia, 
and fledgling reviewers were conscious 
of nothing but the echoing scorn. This 
foreign resurrection now was new to 
them, and they hailed it as progress. So 
Hollywood producers said, “If this is 
what the public wants, let us revive it, 
too.” Forthwith they turned their better 
equipment to imitations of the fashion, 
but down in their hearts their seasoned 
convictions remained, and they heaved a 
sigh of relief when the fad began to 
wane. Nevertheless, this disruption of 
slowly perfecting professional method has 
proved useful in reminding true artists 
of resources which might otherwise have 
been forgotten or ignored. And, with 
schoolmen now attentive for being at the 
awakening of a visual education move 
ment, the foreign jolt to attention had 
an added importance non-theatrically 
When the native reaction was at its 
height, the services of cameramen who 
could best perform these fantastic tricks 
were at a premium. Carl Gregory could 
accomplish most of them at home on his 
celebrated optical printer. It would have 
been child’s play also to John Holbrook 
But they were “old-timers,” and the pres 
ent demand was tor “new blood.” None 
in this eddy of the youth movement 
reached the temporary fame of Alvin 
Knechtel, a clever young photographer 
whom I knew when he was an obscure 
but promising technician at Pathé. At the 
proper juncture of time and tide he 
found a place for his especial talents. He 
rang the changes on multiple exposures, 
shooting through prisms, zooming and 
performing other cinematographic sleight 
of-hand to the mystification and presumed 
delight of new audiences. In Hollywood 
he even attained the distinction of being 
credited on main titles for “camera ef 
fects,” a precedent which his _ fellow 
workers in the line were quick to seiz: 
for themselves. Then, as Alvin Knechtel 
became prosperous, he was able to in 
dulge in his hobby of flying. About 1930 
his ship crashed and he was killed 


The Puppeteers 


In this period of the early twenties, 
attention was drawn to a fresh departure 
along a road opened long before by 
Commodore Blackton, when he worked 
magic with animated toys, and more re- 
cently noticed when Jack Leventhal made 
lite patterns with blocks to train the 
soldiers. For this newest spurt that ver 


satile genius, Tony Sarg, the illustrator, 
was in a way responsible. 

About 1915 Sarg, financed and other- 
wise encouraged by the noted stage pro 
ducer, Winthrop Ames, had turned the 
main stream of his abundant energy into 
giving marionette shows, thereby becom- 
ing the acknowledged “father” of the 
modern puppet movement in America. 
The idea of presenting the puppets in 
films was in natural sequence, and there 
presently came to pass a series of novelty 
shorts entitled “Tony Sarg’s Almanac.” 
For this release Sarg prepared a number 
of comic episodes performed in silhouette 
by “prehistoric” Unhappily 
they were not especially funny, but they 


characters. 


were masterpieces of detail in motion 


Herbert M. Dawley’s startling re- 
creations of prehistoric life opened 
a new vision of possibilities in us- 
ing movies for teaching apparatus. 


To the uninitiated they seemed to be 
just extraordinarily smooth animated 
drawings. Actually, they were pictures of 
beautifully articulated, two-dimensional 
shadow puppets, clearly inspired by those 
of the old Chinese shadow theatre, pho- 
tographed, however, by the well known 
animation “stop-motion” principle. 

\s shadow plays these were not the 
first upon the screen. A recent series of 
silhouette performances on the film had 
been that entitled “Inbad the Sailor,” 
produced with human figures by the il- 
lustrator C. Allan Gilbert, under the Bray 
patents, and released through Paramount 
beginning January, 1916. So far as pup- 
pet plays in celluloid were concerned, 
they also had been occasionally known. 
One of the earliest in my own recollec- 
tion was a marionette baseball game in 


tures, 


novelty techniques in non-theatrical pic- 
research specialists were finding 
teacher-training ways, means and standards 


Gaumont's “Reel Life,” about October, 
1916. 

Sarg, with his manifold interests, was 
obviously too busy to execute the appall- 
ing amount of labor involved in these 
productions personally, That phase was 
cared for by Herbert M. Dawley, artist 
and actor. Herbert Dawley outfitted a 
small studio in his home town of Chat 
ham, New Jersey, not far from New 
York City, acquired a modest, but en- 
thusiastic and efficient staff, and went to 
work. 

With a camera poised overhead, Major 
Dawley photographed the silhouetted fig 
ures lying flat in the horizontal plane, 
substantially the same arrangement used 
for animated drawings save that his field 
of camera vision was much larger than 
usual. His animation table was so very 
sizeable, in fact, that he and his entire 
technical staff could sit upon it to con 
fer, and frequently did. The cut-out fig- 
ures representing human beings were, I 
believe, approximately four feet tall, with 
all other surrounding subjects in pro- 
portion. The articulated joints were moved 
bit by bit between exposures, with a 
mathematical accuracy and artistic deli 
cacy which gave an entirely new screen 
Movements were astonishingly 
fingers and _ toes 


pleasure 
detailed and 
twiddling, eyes opening and closing, bod- 


varied, 


ies breathing, and all as smooth-flowing 
as anything ever accomplished by Max 
Fleischer in the early days of his amaz 
ing Ko-Ko—save when a figure made 
a turn and went in another direction 
This was always done with an odd, cat 
like swiftness, the reason being that the 
figure was only a two-dimensional pro- 
file, without thickness. All properly in 
keeping, however, with the convention 
of presentation, in silhouette. 

Had there been at that time any con- 
siderable groups of dilettante photoplay 
goers, these interesting efforts might have 
found a truly appreciative audience, for 
they had all the charm of the old Ger- 
man shadow plays without their m« 
chanical limitations. But the order in 
America then was for mass _ entertain- 
ment—racy, violent, vivid. The deliber- 
ately slow pace for proper enjoyment of 
the quaint fun, was found boresome by a 
restless crowd craving excitement. How 
could a silhouette complement of a thumb 
and four fingers on one hand, as Dawle) 
showed them, hope to be noticed by 
theatregoers who still have rarely ob- 
served that Mickey Mouse and the other 
merry conventional screen cartoon char- 
acters of this present day, have only three 
fingers on each hand as a draughtsman’s 
convenience ? 

The “Almanacs” 
finally for non-theatrical use, and, with 
Major Dawley turned to 
i The edu- 


became available 
renewed hope, 


that field with his equipment 
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cators admired, but could not afford t 
buy. A few industrialists consented to 
try. General Motors was among them 
For that corporation Dawley produced a 
history 


moving frieze representing the 
led, “Man's 


of transportation. It was entit 
Conquest of Time.” 
Although there were so 
these rich talents, the Major was not 
Like Tony Sarg, 
fascinating 
abilities. For instance, he was a pup- 
peteer, and a good one. With his marion 


few to employ 


completely frustrated 
he was blessed with other 


ette companies he went on tours. He ap 
ge plays He 


peared as an actor in st 


painted designs. Over the pleasant coun 
tryside where he lives, they still talk 
about his stirring performance at the 
local little theatre in Barrie’s “The Old 
Lady Shows Her Medals.” I recall his 
efficient stage management of a new 
Broadway play by Austin Strong. He has 


taken from an overnight case in my of 
fice, and walked across the floor for my 
pleasure with an uncanny simulation of 
life, a yard-high /Jchabod Crane that had 
entertained thousands in Dawley’s own 


dramatization of Irving’s “The Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow.” 
While working with 


figures in time-lapse or stop-motion pho- 


two-dimensional 


tography, Dawley had been devising ways 
and means to present three-dimensional 
animated figures on the screen. Of course, 
regular marionettes might have served 
here, and, when it came to presenting 
persons, what could be said against 
trained actors? Merely that Dawley was 
thinking of simulating a life which man 
kind supposed to have existed but prob 
ably never actually knew, the period of 
the dinosaurs and the other strange crea 
tures of a fabulous, prehistoric world 
Cuivier may have “restored” a fossil beast 
from a single remaining bone, but Dawiey 
planned to show the same animal living 
and breathing. As a puppeteer he under 
stood action in the third dimension; as 
a motion picture technician he under- 


stood the intricacies of photographing ar 


1 


rested motion; Sarg and he had long 


been intrigued by dreams of those dimly 
distant fairy tale monsters, and—why not 
try it? 


Accordingly, late in 1918, Dawley re 


leased a single reel subject called “The 
Ghost of Slumber Mountain,” in whicl 
prehistoric monsters were shown in crec 
ible motion. It attracted attention briefl 
and then, being followed by only 
other of the same sort, “Along the Moor 
beam Trail,” became quickly forgotter 
save for the fight between a dinosaur an 


a brontosaurus, which reappeared in 


years as introductory material for 

dustrial pictures dealing with the histor 
of coal and oil. The bookers remembered 
“The Ghost of Slumber Mountain” a 
little longer than usual because it was 


reported that its foreign rights had sol 


for the highest sum then paid for a one 
reeler. If the educators noticed it. the 
nade little or no comment. and seen + 
to have been stirred to inquire int 
ther possibilities. Yet, both subjects mer 
tioned were showtr urrentl hefore the 
American Society Zoologist 

The evening of June 2, 1922. at the 


Hotel McAlpin in } 





» \ Y M Agi ins gave i 
testimonial dinner to 51 Artl Conan 
Doyle, eminent author, creator of She 

Holmes, spiritualist leader. It was 

mg sesso Ile with myst! p 
é nstrations \t ne lock in_ the 
t ing Sir Art esented his vn 
act ich pt to be a motion pic 

) prenis nsters sychi 

and - preternatu! i] [he reel had peen 
roduced, Sir Arthur contessed later t 


is friend Houdi part of an intended 


picturization of story “The Lost 
W orld.” Ma oO! lawley read the news 
paper accounts June 3, and immediately 
entered a strenuous protest, alleging in 
fringement of his patents and declaring 
that he would halt the “Lost World” pic- 
ture by injunction. The actual producer, 


it transpired, was Willis O’Brien, em 


pl ved by Watterson Rothacke1 in 4 hi 
cago. O’Brien was a native of Oakland, 
California, a former cartoonist on the 
San Francisco Da Vews, and sculptor’s 
assistant at the San Francisco World’s 


Fair in 1913 
The statement, subsequently made by 


reporters, reve aled 








the basis of his claims and the extent of 
his labor to produce his own “dinosaur 
Ims.”’ With the permission and coopera 
tion of Professor Henry Fairfield Os 
born, director of the American Museum 
Natural History, he had made care 
checked preliminary drawings of 
the evidences there concerning prehistoric 
ind had sq 1ared eal h "he \ position” 
represented figures with paleon 
t gical data. His patents covered articu 
ted metal skeletons, artificial sinews 
in elastic ibstance of his own de 
sing for hides hese secrets, he sur 
ed, had beet ipplied without author 
izatiotr by a mat who had formerly 
assisted him and afterwards worked for 
Rothacl 
To these irges then were «dd.d 
those of Catherine Curtis, who, with 
reless disregard of some other ladies 
films, described herself as “the only 
in producer,’ and stated that in 
July, 1920 she had purchased from Wat 
te n Rotha t screen rights 
e Lost W ith the understand 
ng that O’Bri Dawley were to b 
ployed to work out models and plan 
the method of photography. But the 
torm presently subsided, without further 
al HDling I ) and seve 4 Cal 
te The Lost V 1 as produced 
th O’ Brie te the mode ork 
[ iter O did the “minia 
+ ‘ 4 ' 1 4 ¢ ationa In 
the ame luction order lled 
King Kor S f the interesting 
é ti he upright ar ght 
I t l Da le ll ip 
f tT tT ‘ ; 
nose that I lecses 
if . os t | trar yjred 
a De. Kae 
Ga tort ‘ +he York 
; tne ‘ Sed 
gat 4 , tT 
e are ne 
‘ te y he 
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eager to try out his little figures on the 
screen, and, lacking the money to do it 
himself, proposed that the Association 
should pay the actual out-of-pocket cost, 
he, Buffano, to supply the play, the pup- 
pets and the operators. Galdston agreed, 
and called in Carlyle Ellis, with whom I 
was associated at the time, asking him, 
on the same experimental basis, to con- 
tribute the film production factors first 
for nothing and then at cost. Ellis con 
sented to the latter plan, and, knowing 
that I relished camera adventures, re- 
ferred the production to me. 

The story, not to exceed one reel, was 
to teach health habits to children, and 
the central figures were to be a princess, 
representing good health, and a dragon, 
symbolizing disease. Buffano, filled with 
the Italian puppeteer’s usual plots of the 
crusading knights of Christendom and 
the wicked Moors, had written a char- 
acteristic story around these elements. I 
adapted it into continuity form, and, after 
the script had been approved, Buffano 
and his wife costumed the puppets and 
designed the scenery. The background 
was painted in the usual way, to be 
viewed from one position. But the camera 
requires many positions; so, while Buf- 
fano looked on a little disapprovingly at 
first, we rearranged his settings for our 
varying camera angles. 

We started at eight o’clock one morn- 
ing in a back room of Frank Tichenor’s 
office suite in the Candler Building, Buf- 
fano, his wife, and a couple of other 
operators worked the puppets, and Walter 
Pritchard turned the camera crank. At 
five minutes to midnight we put the last 
scene in the box, and the night watchman 
put us out. The resultant subject, “The 
Hungry Dragon,” was well liked and saw 
long service, 


The Surge of Color 


ProBABLy the greatest concerted efforts 
at technical improvement had been to find 
a practical natural color process. The 
synthetic methods had their place, but 
they were not accurate renditions of the 
original scene. It is no wonder that the 
theatres sought it, for color is emotional 
n its effects, but, in most non-theatricals 
where emotion in the popular sense was 
not favored, the need was pronounced, 
too. Surgeons wanted to be able to dis- 
tinguish veins, tissues and bones in their 
films of operations; botanists required 
color for their flowers; industrial pictures 
called for natural colors of foods and 
precise shades and tints in textiles. 

To achieve this end Kinemacolor had 
made common property a useful principle 
known to scientists since 1261 when Clerk 
Maxwell had demonstrated it in a lec- 
ture before the Royal Institution in Lon- 
don. It amounted to this: Take two 
separate photographs of the identical 
scene through red and green filters. By 
projecting the prints through similar 
filters simultaneously, or in quick succes- 
sion, presto, you have a colored picture! 
It seemed very simple, and it still seems 
simple to those who have never tried it. 
Kinemacolor used the succession plan, 
running its films twice as rapidly as the 
ordinary black-and-white kind. The im- 
drawhacks were that 


mediate, serious 
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usual theatre projectors were not geared 
to such speed, the filter mechanism was 
extra equipment, and, of course, no ex- 
hibitor wished to go to the expense of 
making such changes until he could be 
assured of a steady supply of popular 
pictures requiring them. A _ difficulty, 
which was seen to be graver than was at 
first suspected as the early novelty wore 
off, was that the range of red and green 
in combination does not fully match that 
of the spectrum. The three basic pigmen- 
tary colors are, roughly, red, yellow and 
blue, and green is a combination of yel- 
low and blue, which, on a filter does not 
resolve itself so readily into its compo 
nents. The primaries in light are different 
from those in pigments—red, green and 
blue-violet. There could, of course, be a 
third filter and a third picture to corres- 
pond, but the film would then have to be 
run at the tearing speed of thrice the 
normal rate. 

The practical line of development 
seemed obvious. The colors must be 
actually on each individual picture for 
normal projection without filters. That 
answer was worked out temporarily in 
the next successful process called Priz- 
ma, by William V. D. Kelley. Kelley was 
born at Trenton, New Jersey, in 1877, 
ended his formal education in high school, 
and is said to have had his first important 
business experience working in depart- 
ment stores. In his Prizma process he 
photographed red and green images, too, 
but, in printing, put them one behind the 
other front and back of the film, and col- 
ored them directly there. His experimental 
work had begun about 1912, but his first 
important public showing did not occur 
until the evening of February 8, 1917, 
when Prizma was exhibited at the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History in New 
York, with a lecture by Dr. Ernest Fox 
Nichols, professor of physics at Yale. 
February 20 it made its theatrical début 
at the Strand, on 

In September, 1917, it was announced 
that the world traveler, Dr. Edward G. 
Salisbury, would photograph pictures of 
China and Japan by the process. Another 
celebrated traveler, Dr. G. A 
undertook to photograph the vessels of 
the U. S. Navy, and his Prizma films 
resulting were shown in the first week 
of January, 1918, at the 44th Street 
Theatre, New York City. Prizma, Inc 
was now well launched, and a staff was 


sroadway. 


Dorsey, 


organized. Among others engaged was 
Howard Gale Stokes, until then and for 
seven years previously copy manager of 
the New York Telephone Company. 
Stokes became production manager of 
Prizma Educational Color Pictures, a 
year later editor of the Capitol Theatre 
Colorland Review made by the Prizma 
process, and in 1920 executive vice-presi 
dent of Prizma, Inc 

Nearly fifty distinct color processes for 
films have appeared in the quarter cen- 
tury reviewed by these paves, and most of 
them were known basically when Prizma 
was in the lead. Technicolor, which was 
to supplant Prizma in popularity, was 
known as a name, at least, in 1916, when 
the corporation started in Boston with a 
method requiring the projectionist to 
keep two separate color images in su- 


perimposition. The two separate films 
bearing the images were each of only one- 
half the thickness of regular film, and the 
presently realized scheme was to cement 
these together, thus making a combined 
positive which might be shown effectively 
on any regular black-and-white projector. 
In unin.ormed “Rialto” or “Film Row” 
gossip, this was commonly referred to as 
a “split film” process. 

In December, 1916, C. A. (“Doc’’) 
Willat, a great favorite in New York’s 
motion picture circles, left for Jackson- 
ville, Florida, with a company of players 
and production assistants, to make the 
first Technicolor dramatic feature, “The 
Gulf Between.” This production was 
shown completed to admiring reviewers 
on Broadway, October, 1917. The backers 
had their troubles, however, and Prizma 
was not affected at once by the compe 
tition. 

Associated with the Technicolor group, 
and destined to become the foremost fig 
ure in it, was Herbert T. Kalmus, a 
shrewd, able chemical engineer. He was 
a New Englander, about thirty-six years 
of age, graduate of and one-time instruc 
tor at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, widely traveled, cultured, 
recently director of the Research Labora- 
tory of Electro-Chemistry and Metallurgy 
for the Canadian Government. Under his 
firm hand the Technicolor process 
changed and grew into something finer 
and more practical. At various times in 
the long transitional period it resembled 
other existing processes, and usually on 
each occasion ‘another “first Technicoior 
feature’ was produced. Among those 
other firsts have been “The Toll of the 
Sea,” with Anna May Wong, “The Black 
Pirate,” with Douglas Fairbanks, and 
“Becky Sharp,” with Miriam Hopkins. 
The “Black Pirate” period, about 1926, 
boasted a two-color, double-coated film. 
The “Becky Sharp” heyday, beginning in 
1935, glorified a lithograph process called 
“imbibition,” using three colors super- 
imposed by gelatine matrices holding the 
respective dyes, over a_ black-and-white 
key image made from the green negative. 

For the non-theatrical producers who 
could not afford the rather expensive 
leading could not 
obtain them at all because on small orders 
service sometimes could not be had for 
several months—Brewster Color, pro- 
vided by P. D. Brewster, president of the 
Irvington Machine Company, manufac 
turers of motion picture equipment in the 
New York metropolitan area, was fav 
ored until the gradual disintegration of 
the Prizma organization made that pro 


color processes Or 


cess easily available 

The technicians divide color processes 
into two broad varieties, “additive” and 
“subtractive.” By the additive method 
colored images are obtained by mixing 
lights, in the subtractive the 
image is already in combined colors on 
the film 


( olore d 


\bout 1925 the forces were gathering 
to arrange a real American début of one 
more important color process. Still, even 
this had been invented as early as 1908, 
in France. The rights to that so-called 
Keller-Dorian process were bought about 
1925 by the Eastman Kodak Company of 
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Rochester, which renamed it Kodacolor 
and, because of certain mechanical limi- 
tations and a desire not to disrupt exist- 
ing theatrical color processes used by 
company customers, introduced it first 
for 16-millimeter projectors exclusively 
in 192%. (Kodacolor is not to be con- 
fused with the later and more generally 
familiar Kodachrome.) It has become 
known also as the “lenticular” method. 
\ tri-color filter, in bands, is fitted 
into the lens aperture. The film used 
is of an especial sort, being engraved 
with hundreds of tiny round bumps, 
each of which reflects the 
three colors of the filter and thus pro 
separation of the 


separately 


vides its own color 
light rays reflected into the camera by 
the image. As it would be extremely dif 
ficult and perhaps impossible to make 
contact prints upon similarly engraved 
positive film, the negative is developed 
beyond the usual point to convert it into 
a positive. As a positive it is then pro- 
jected through another tri-color filter, 
and the result upon the screen is generally 
very lovely. The only grave trouble is 
that there is but one print of the given 
subject, and no negative. Experiments 
which bear promise of providing prints 
are along the lines of re-photographing 
the projected image on lenticulated film. 
The Eastman Kodachrome process is 
“subtractive,” the film several 
coatings, each layer sensitive to a differ- 


having 


ent color. , 

Commercial advantage in all of these 
processes requires low initial cost and a 
cheap provision of duplicate prints of 
uniform quality. Production charges are 
gradually descending. Duplication of 
prints is not yet practical in all cases. 
The problem of their uniformity still has 
vexatious aspects involving unsatisfac- 
tory dyes, uncorrected projection lenses 
and uncontrolled projection light. Under 
unceasing, intelligent assault the problems 
are breaking down. Quite certainly the 
non-theatrical field will one day have col- 
or, true in value, nominal in cost, plenti- 
ful. But, in those early years of the visual 
education movement, proper color, away 
from the amusement screens, was just 
an empty dream. 

Training the Teachers 

With the first sweep of the post-war 
visual education movement it became in- 
creasingly clear that a problem correla- 
tive with that of providing school films 
was to teach teachers to use them. Not 
how to apply them, that is (although that 
Was a question serous enough Pe but he 
to obtain and operate projectors, how to 
splice film, how to care for the picture 
supply, and where to get all the various 
items by the whole activity. 
It was especially necessary to meet this 


required 


problem because so many eager school 
pioneers were depending for their results 
on second-hand machines and worn theat- 
rical product. For those able to afford 
new equipment and lucky enough to have 
it, there were, of course, the usual printed 
instructions provided with every machine. 
Such a booklet was James R. Cameron’s 
Motion Picture Protection, distributed, 
beginning in 1921, by the Theatre Supply 
Company, of New York. 
(To be continued) 
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How Can We Bring About Better Utilization 


of Visual Materials? 
FORD L. LEMLER 


Bureau of Visual Education 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


HERE is general agreement in the 
literature of the isual field con 
raining 
visual aids. The 
is that teacher 


possibilities of visual 


cerning the need for the 
of teachers in the use of 
consensus of opinion 
must be shown the 
materials ‘and given some help in their 
utilization if the visual idea is ever t 
become a completely effective, dynamic, 
educational force It is, therefore, the 
purpose of this discussion to find ways 
and means of improving both “pre-sery 
ice” and “in-service” training of teachers 
in visual techniques 


This consideration of teacher prepara- 


tion is pointed to a definite program of 
action. \t least, an attempt is made 
here to compile some definite recon 


mendations which school superintendents, 
principals, directors of visual education, 
and heads of teacher training institutions 
may wish to consider and follow. This 
memorandum of possible “things to do” 


is built around the following five ques 
tions: 


I. How can we Improve the Organ 

ization of the Visual Training 
Program in Teacher Training In 
stitutions 7 


Il. How can we 


Basic Courses in Visual Instru 


Improve Existing 
tion? 

III. What can be Done to Stimulate 
the Needed Growtl ot Visual 


Courses ? 
IV. What are the Most Effective De 
vices of Helping Teachers-In 


Service ? 
V. What can we do to Increase tl 
Number of Departments and Di 


rectors of Visual Instruction? 


I. How Can We Improve the Organ- 
ization of the Visual Training Program 
in Teacher Training Institutions? Ons 
of the most constantly debated issues 
volved in pre-service training is whetl 


teachers should be trained by separate 


visual instruction courses or by means 
of special methods courses The 
ponents of the latter method argue tl 
little is accomplishe the study 
visual tools unless t ire related 1 
subject matter content and used in lea 
ing situations in which they are designe 
to function \nother argument is that 
the field is too broad for any one pr 
son’s grasp or treatment. Proponents 

tl e separate course met! od Say that tne 


tant int t to | gained al t 
¢ ict e is st 7 ; 
s t require irate treatment 
wont T T t many teaci S ( 
ecial method re untrained in the ust 
visual mate that as a pract l 
ecessity the — t rse s needed s 
tarting point that unless special 
ttentior riven to these visual tools 
ttention ( é 
i it the sf t et » t | t 
terably opposed is rarely recognized. The 
estion is not either-or” propositior 
There is trut oth sides Visual 
iterials should and must be studied 11 
eir functional relationships Attention 
hould be given t the tools in special 
nethods courses where such courses ex 
Separate isual instruction courses 
re needed for the reasons given. Above 
ll, opportunitie to utilize these devices 
under helpful ipervision in directed or 
’ practi e”’ teach e courses must be pro 
ided [he questior is not which one ol 
ese plans e should undertake, but 
Ww may we set out to incorporate and 
ntegrate all of them into a meaningful, 
ffective and efficient program for the 


rospective teachet Carefully planned 


1 


attention to visual aids in each of thes« 
reas does not mstitute over-emphasis 

the isual idea It is rather the con 
ideration vhi prospective teacher 


ist give to the “tools of their trade 
The following recommendations, there 
re, seem pertinent for teacher training 


nstitutions 


1. Give due attention to visual ma 
teriais in ti et «1S uurses In sp 
cif curriculum areas If the teach 
ers of such courses lack training and 
experience with visual aids, the direc 
tor t ction yr the ‘ I 

tear the vet al ce st i 
vork vit tne 1 pecial meetings 
11 

mnterence 1 the like 

2. Integrate with the work in th 
special met M ~ irate 

sé t nstr + . 
P 
wee 7% rtunities al lacil 
iti 1¢ Tt t T T I 4 a 
be are ‘od directe teach- 
yurse 

4 Integ t these ict tie 

t i ime Rid 

5. Ofte t gener eparate 

‘ , ng the 
4 fT 

‘ ses 

6 Ofter the ) t t e¢ 

in underg é as 

graduate 

7 Set t t T the 





ject matter fields in the college train- 
ing courses use visual materials in 
their teaching. 

II. How Can We Improve Existing 
Core Courses in Visual Instruction? 
Separate courses in visual instruction 
are subject to much deserved and unde- 
served criticism. Recently someone re- 
marked: “I understand that visual aids 
courses generally are pretty poorly 
taught.” When he was asked in what 
respects they were poor, he could not 
On the other hand, more def- 
inite comments have come from teachers 
who have taken such courses: “That 
“We were 
taught photography, but little else.” “It 
was mostly motion picture appreciation.” 
“I can operate projection equipment now, 
but I do not feel very confident of my 
ability to teach with it.” “All we did 
was look at motion pictures.” “The in- 
structor was married to lantern slides.” 
After such comments, there is a_ real 
pleasure in hearing good reports: “The 
course was very helpful in my teaching.” 
“It was the most practical education 
course I ever had.” “It was something 
definite and tangible—something we could 
get our teeth into.” These teacher ap- 
praisals are probably some evidence of 
the success, or lack of it, which we are 
attaining in visual aids courses. How 
can we bring about the good evaluations 
and avoid the unfavorable ones? What 
can we do to improve existing courses? 
Some possible answers are: 


answer. 


course was too theoretical.” 


1. Conduct the study of the various 
visual aids, insofar as possible, with due 
regard for their functional relationships 
in definite areas of instruction. Provide 
opportunities to observe the actual class- 
Include demonstra- 
tion lessons in the course. Create learn- 
ing situations for purposes of demonstra- 
tion. Apply as many visual techniques 
as possible to the teaching of the infor- 
mation content of the course. 

2. Make the visual instruction course 
Include in the lab- 
oratory as many visual materials and 
units of equipment as possible. Provide 
opportunities in the laboratory for actual 
practice in the selection and evaluation 
of materials, the planning of utilization, 
and in the preparation or production of 
materials. The laboratory is the place 
to learn the mounting and filing of flat 
pictures, the making of lantern slides and 
other still picture types, the operation of 
projection equipment, the making of ex- 
hibit units, the use of sound recording 
apparatus, etc. 

3. Attempt to develop leadership in 
the field. Make one of the objectives 
of the course the growth and encour- 


room use of tools. 


a laboratory course. 


agement of those teachers who may func- 
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tion effectively for in-service training 
purposes in their own school systems 
Suggest the possibility of growing into 
directors of visual work in formally or 
ganized departments of visual instruction 
Consider carefully the methods and prob 
lems of in-service teacher training In 
this way, the general course may become 
a continuously expanding system of di 

seminating important information 

4. Kealize fully the importance of 
building a successful visual course, and 
the dangers of a mediocre one. Consid 
erable attention is centered on visual in 
struction courses. They are “on trial.” 
They must prove themselves. Continued 
success will mean more favorable sup 
port from teacher training institutions 
Questionable success means the retarda- 
tion of the visual aids movement. The 
instructor, therefore, has responsibilities 
not only to his class, to his institution, 
and to himself, but to the whole visual 
sensory aids movement. 

5. Help students to evaluate termin- 
ology in the field. One of the greatest 
needs in the visual field is an accurate 
Many of 
the loose and narrow interpretations and 


and meaningful nomenclature 


possibly some of the questionable pro- 
cedures which persist are due to an in 
adequate, even misleading terminology 
We have long been aware of the inad 
equacies of such terms as “visual educa 
The term 
“audio-visual” has the disadvantage of 


tion” and “visual instruction.” 


delimiting the field to the sensory ex- 
periences of “seeing” and “hearing.” The 
term “aids” suggests that the materials 
we are studying are supplementary, not 
indispensable. The student will still find 
in the literature ridiculous references to 
“educational movies” as well as to such 
hackneyed pronouncements as “One pi 
ture is worth 10,000 words,” and “87% 
of all our learning is visual learning.” 
On the other hand, “perceptual learning” 
is a new and promising phrase which puts 
emphasis on /earning, where it should 
be, and suggests the importance of sen 
sory experience and pupil reaction to that 
experience. Unless students become 
aware of the particular weaknesses and 


merits of the various terms, we_ shall 


probably never develop the accurate, de 


scriptive terminology which will give 


meaning and dignity to the field 

III. What Can Be Done to Stimulate 
Needed Growth of Visual Instruction 
Courses?! 
ommendations may 


The following general re¢ 
suggest more spt 
cific ways and means to stimulate the 
growth of formal courses in visual aids: 

1. Make existing courses completely 


successful. 


1 The National Education Association group 
discussing this question at the Atlantic City 
meeting adopted the following resolution: 

“We urge that the Department of Visual 
Instruction of the National Education Asso- 
ciation recommend to teacher training in- 
stitutions the development of a program in 
perceptual learning which will include a 
basic course with laboratory facilities, in- 
tegrated with special methods courses in defi- 
nite curriculum areas and with directed teach- 
ing courses which will give experience in the 
use of visual equipment and materials. 

“It is further recommended that the Exec- 
utive Committee direct the Secretary of the 
Department of Visual Instruction to com- 
municate this resolution to the proper author- 
ities in teacher training institutions.” 
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2. Make the teacher demand fer 
isual courses known to teacher train 
ing institutions through existing edu- 
cational organizations 

3. Make teacher preparation in vis 
ual techniques a requirement for cer 
tification or graduation as is done in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey 

4. Emphasize to teacher placement 
agencies the need and demand for work 
in visual instruction courses. In ap 
plying for positions, teachers should 
list such training in their credentials 
In hiring teachers, superintendents 
might specify such training as a de 
sirable qualification. 

5. Acquaint teacher training institu 
tions with the nature, objectives, and 
scope of existing visual aids courses. 

6. Help institutions locate or develop 
personnel with the experience and qual 
ifications for teaching visual aids 

courses. 

IV. What Are the Most Effective 
Devices for Helping Teachers-In-Serv- 
ice in the Use of Visual Materials? 
Superintendents of schools, departmental 
supervisors, city and state directors of 
visual instruction, can accomplish a great 
deal through the following methods: 

1. Encourage teachers to enroll in 
visual aids courses during their work 
college 


in university or summer ses 


sions. 

2. Organize and promote extension 
courses or evening classes for teachers 
3. Organize regional conferences on 
visual problems 

4. Conduct, short courses or a series 
of informal meetings for the purpos< 
of helping teachers with special prob- 
lems. 

5. Conduct annual state-wide visual 
instruction institutes. 

6. Work with teachers in their fac- 
ulty or departmental meetings 

7. Provide helpful 
class utilization of visual materials 

&%. Supply printed materials, 
ograms, handbooks, on matters which 


teachers need to consider. 


supervision of 


mon- 


9. Arrange demonstrations of utiliza 
tion techniques. 

10. Integrate the in-service training 
program closely with the work of de 
partmental supervisors and existing 
faculty committees 

ll. Provide 
self-analysis check-lists so as to enabl 
teachers to evaluate their own use of 


improvement sheets ot 


visual aids 
12. Recognize outstanding work with 


visual-sensory materials. 


V. What Can We Do to Increase the 
Number of Departments and Directors 
of Visual Instruction? The solution 
to most of the difficult problems involved 
in the utilization of visual materials lies 
in the work of a competent director of 
visual instruction 
training is one of these 


teacher 
problems. In 


“In-service” 


addition to the mechanical activities in- 
volved in the administration of a visual 
program, there are, as we have seen, a 
host of teacher training and supervisory 
functions. These activities are most ef 
fectively handled by a director of visual 
instruction. The personnel in charge of 
the visual program is considerably more 
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important than materials and equipment 
Given a director of visual instruction, 
materials and equipment will follow in 
a well-organized, systematic, intelligent, 
supervised program of utilization. But 
school superintendents and boards of edu 
cation generally have not appreciated this 
fact. Materials and equipment are still 
purchased without any special provisior 
for administration. No money can be 
found for even a half-time supervisor or 
director. Yet, the director’s activities 
can vitalize and help more departments 
and areas of instruction than any other 
school program. How can we convince 
the hesitating school administrators and 
the doubtful school boards ? 

1. Arrange for the school superin 
tendent, who is sufficiently interested. 
to visit a good department under a 
good director and see its operation at 
first hand 


2. Emphasize the 


administrative 
phase of the visual program in forma! 
visual instruction courses, particularly 
at the graduate level. 

3. Persuade superintendents to in 
clude discussions of the administration 
of visual work on the programs for 
their meetings. 

4. Show school administrators how 
the troublesome visual problems which 
exist in the local system are handled 
in other schools of comparable size 

We have tried to indicate some definit: 
ways of improving the utilization of vis 
ual materials through more effective “in 
service’ and “pre-service” programs. 
Teacher education is a matter which we 
cannot afford to neglect. We 
pass such training off as “the other fei- 


cannot 
low’s job.” It is our job, and must be 
done well. The questions set forth here 
are important considerations for all of 
us. The suggestions made are not com- 
plete or exhaustive, but may serve as tl 
point of departure for further thinking 
and action. It is hoped that some of 
the recommendations will be helpful in 
attacking both [ 
training problen 


What Visual Aids Are 
Schools Producing? 


Summarized by 
WILLIAM G. HART 


Dearborn, Michigan 


phases of the teacher 


HE following generalizations rep 
resent a synthesis of the animated 
two-hour discussion: 

1. Teachers are especially interested 
in the production of 2 x 2 slides, glass 
slides, and movies. All questions and 
comments dealt with one or more of 
these three devices. 

) 


There is great interest in 2 x 2 


More than half the total 


color slide 8 


discussion time was devoted to the mak 
1 


1t 


ou 


ing of Kodachromes. It was pointec 
that these slides provide the cheapest 
way by which the average teacher can 
get natural color, and that the camera 


and projection equipment are highly 
portable and relatively inexpensive. In 
addition, such slides can be produced by 
fairly simple photographic techniques 


3. A major problem is that of helping 
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teachers gain the skills necessary to 
make good materials. The point was 
made that most of the technical errors 


in school-production are of an ele- 
How, the 
arose, can we improve the dissemina- 
tion of 
techniques? The answer must 


mentary nature. question 


information regarding basi 
come 
from the concerted use of many devices 
More articles are needed in educational 
journals. Summer courses should have 
laboratory facilities. Workshops in pro 
duction would help. Cooperative pro- 
jects, such as the Traffic Safety Film 
Project, are promising. An exchange 
center (the D V I was suggested) is 
needed for school made films, slides 
and scenarios. 

4. School-made 
form a unique and important function 
in education. 


materials can per 


a. We can get materials tailor-made 
to local needs. We can show traffic haz 
ards in our own town, the police de 
partment with which our children have 
daily contact, erosion which is going 
on in their own fields 

b. The activities involved in pupil 
production of visual materials can in 
themselves have a significant educative 
effect. For example, pupils in the upper 
Arlington (Columbus, Ohio) school, in 
order to make a film on bicycle safety 
wrote numerous letters to safety ot 
ganizations, interviewed their parents, 
the police and other students regarding 
safety riding, posted observers around 
the neighborhood, and enlisted the co 
operation of the local newspaper. In the 
same way, the making of a series of 
hand-made glass slides or 2 x 2 
could act as a center for learning ac 
tivities. 

ce. The production of visual materials 


slide Ss 


especially films, has real possibilities as 
project At Dove . 
Ohio, for example, the 


a school-community 
making of a 
safety film involved not only the large 
high school but also the mayor, the 
police, the fire department, a local news 
paper, a local hospital and numerous 
local businesses. Safety, slum-clearance 
recreation, sanitation, fire and _ police 
protection and the like are of interest 
to both students and \ filn 
production together 


parents 
projec t can bring 
child and adult in a situation where 


both recognize the value of cooperatior 
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Slum conditions contrasted with modern housing development in “The City.” 


The Visual Aids We Have for 


Defense Education 


BLAKE COCHRAN 
Teachers College 


Columbia University 


URING the past Tew nonths 


there have been several State 

ments made concerning the rela- 
tionship of education to defense. The 
Educational Policies Commission re- 
ported that “the imperatives of National 
de tense are military, economic and 
moral.”’ They also stressed the necessity 
for an understanding of the nature and 
goals of democracy. This broad inter- 


pretation of the program of defense 
education means that the best visual 
aids in defense are not, for the most 
part, those which have been whipped 
together since the fall of France, but 
j 


those which have een in most of our 


good libraries for many months. If de- 
fense means a better understanding of 
democracy increased economi r 
ciency, better health, and a growing ap 
preciation of what we have to defend, 
then we have visual aids which can be 


used for defense educatior 


With this interpretation of the top 
it is obviously impossible to enumerate 
all of the visual materials which could 
be used. Therefore, I propose to sug 
gest several areas defense education 
| vhich visua uids ¢ st and may be 
profitably used. Films are used most 
ften as example since | am most fa 
nN iar witl nit naterials The films 
listed are given as illustrations only 
there are. no doubt, many others which 
are equally as good 

First, there the task, suggested by 
the Educational Policies Commission, of 
morale, whicl ncludes an understand 


ing of. and a deep loyalty to our demo 


cratic institutions and ideals 


purpose there are sucl 

Perfect Tribute ervant of the People 

Declaratior f Independence, and other 
the historical shorts which are now 


films as Th 


available through Teaching Films Cus- 
todians. George Washington: His Life 
and Times (Eastman), and Early Set- 
tlers of New England (Erpi) as well as 
the Yale Chronicles of America can be 
used in this connection. 1938: A Year 
of Contrasts (Films Incorporated), 
though in need of some revision in light 
of changing events, gives a modern ap- 
plication of some of our historic ideals 
of democracy. For calling attention to 
some of the tasks which remain in per- 
fecting democracy, such films as The 
Merit System Advances (Municipal 
Civil Service Commission) could be 
used. 

\ second area in which visual mate- 
rial may make a contribution to defense 
education, is in developing a better un- 
derstanding of America, its land and its 
people. We are most willing to deiend 
those things which we know and under- 
stand. America will be safer when 
youths of New York City know some- 
thing of the Kansas wheat farms; when 
the people of the cotton fields of Alabama 
know more about the people of the coal 
mines of Pennsylvania; and when youths 
of the rural West understand something 
of life in Chicago and Washington. We 
attempting to do this for 
years in social studies and geography, 
but we must intensify our efforts. The 
world as it is today makes it more im- 
portant than ever before that we feel 
the unity which comes from knowing 
more about each other. Such films as 
The River (U. S. Dept. of Agriculture), 
The Corn Farmer (Erpi), and The City 
(College Film Center), and many others, 
an be used for this purpose. 


have been 


A third consideration in defense is 
our relation with our neighbors of this 
hemisphere. Just as a _ better under- 
standing of our own country may con- 
tribute to our national strength, so a 
better understanding of the countries of 
this hemisphere may contribute to our 
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Scene in 
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an airplane plant, from the film “How to Make an Airplane Part.” 
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mutual defense against foreign aggres- 
sion. There are military aspects of 
these relations, but equally as important 
are the economic and cultural. The 
American Film Center prepared a “Latin 
American Supplement” listing many of 
the films in that area. The Eastman 
silent films on Mexico, and Central and 
South America are familiar to most of 
us. Erpi has recently released five films 
dealing with different aspects of South 
American life. A number of good films 
may be obtained through the Pan Amer- 
ican Union. Films dealing with Canada 
should also be useful in this connection. 

A fourth aspect of defense is the build- 
ing of a knowledge and understanding 
of what has happened and is happening 
in Europe. Without this background, 
we cannot proceed on an intelligent pro- 
gram of the defense of America, for we 
would not know what we were defending 
against. This is the subject of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education’s publication, 
Films on War and American Policy. 
Such films as The Expansion of Ger- 
many (Visual Library), The League of 
Nations (March of Time), Germany In- 
vades Austria (Castle Films), and Jn- 
side Nazi Germany (March of Time), 
and The Last Stronghold (Films, Inc.) 
may be of great value in giving this 
understanding and background. Many 
films related to this topic have been and 
are being made available. Such mate- 
rials should do more than tell of the 
horrors of war—they should contribute 
to an understanding and appraisal of the 
forces in conflict. In the use of the film 
in this area, it is particularly desirable 
that they should be used critically and 
with a sense of sequence 

A fifth area is health. We seem to be 
at about the same point in our thinking 
here as England was at the time 
Enough to Eat (Museum of Modern Art 
Film Library) was made. We are hear- 
ing of large numbers of army rejections 
for physical defects. The films which 
we have on health are just as useful 
as they ever were, but they need to be 
used more and better. The films of the 
National Tuberculosis Association, So- 
cial Hygiene Association, and _ the 
United States Public Health Service, 
along with the familiar film on human 
physiology, can all be thought of as use- 
ful in defense health education. 

A sixth area deals with economic and 
military defense. Here the films vary 
from those giving a broad overview to 
those which are designed to do a spe- 
cific job. For example, The Machine 
Tool Maker (Erpi) can give an appre- 
ciation of the importance of that worker 
and an impression of how he works, but 
it will be of very limited value in teach- 
ing exactly how to run a lathe. Con- 
quest of the Air (Films Incorporated) 
fulfills a quite different need from How 
to Make an Airplane Part (Gutlohn), 
or Principles of Flight (Eastman). The 
United States Maritime Commission’s 
film, Ships and Men, can give an idea 
of the effort which is being made to pro- 
vide America with an adequate number 
of merchant ships manned by competent 
crews. Films dealing specifically with 
military and industrial training problems 
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are being made by the Federal Govern- 
ment. However, any film 
effec tively with the wise use of our 


which deals 


resources and man power is potentially 
useful for developing an understanding of 
economic defense 

Dr. Francis Brown, in reporting at a 
Washington meeting on the defense ac 
tivities of American Colleges and Uni 
versities, said that over 200 such in 
stitutions have committees on defense 
education. Such committees should be 
willing to work with directors of visual 
education in making a survey of the 
visual materials useful for National de- 
fense which are available, or can _ be 
made available, within the area in 
which the school or college is located 
Materials might be selected around 
some such headings as have been sug 
gested in this report. In this way the 
films and other visual materials in the 
libraries of this country might be class- 
ified in terms of their contribution to 
national defense. The committees could 
make specific suggestions as to the 
adaptation and use of these materials 
Particular attention could be given te 
the problem of sequence. A _ helter 
skelter use of films cannot contribute 


to an orderly de velopment of a top 


nor result in clear understanding and 
thinking. Such a service—selection and 
adaptation of visual materials for de 
fense education—would call attention 
to many materials which are now being 
overlooked, and would contribute to 
their effective use. Bulletins and pamph- 
lets could be issued making the results 
of the study available to teachers. In 
addition to our regular school groups 
we must think of the adult groups 
which are interested in national defense 
and anxious to get material which will 
be useful to them. A_ well-organized 
series of visual materials could become 
the basis of the curriculum for such a 
group. 

In a discussion on the Town Meeting 
radio program of a few weeks ago, Dr 
Dykstra, Director of the Selective Serv 





ope it 1s going t 


for the Army to teach the 





art of visual education.” It 


may not be necessary for us to learn 
the art of visual education from the 

| but this emerger y ma} give us 
an opportunity to do some of the things 
we have been wanting to do for a long 
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time. If we can get groups of educators 
to think in terms of specific «‘sal 
materials to do a specific ¢ ynal 
job, we may be able to dems:isi: the 
idea that visual aids are educational 
tidbits, and get them to see that visual 
materials can be a substantial and vital 
part of the educational program. 


Free Materials — a Blessing or a 


Blight for Education? 


A Symposium of Opinions 


Introductory Remarks 
O. H. COELLN 
Editor, Business Screen, Chicag 
Y place as the first speaker in 
this forun eems to pre-destine 
me to the task of defining a 
subject as formidable as the blind 
man’s elephant That there is the 


faintest suggestion that this animal 1s 





near-relative of the Trojan horse ts 
suggested by the question “are these 
materials a blessing or a blight 
education That would seem to 
put me in the unenviable position of 
efending something quite unworthy of 
defense or possibly of praising those 
who have not asked for it 
Phe varnished truth is that 
there zed effort of any kind 
n tl business which today 
seeks ute unworthy film ma 
terials to the schools. There are plenty 
so-called commercials in your film 
libraries \ very large proportion of 
really worthwhile educational 
naterials can be traced back to com- 
mercial sponsors—most of them sup- 
plied at the school’s own request—used 
ith great effectiveness over a period 


yvears—and a good many long since 


forgotten by their original donors. That 





Diagram illustrating function of ailerons in “Principles of Flight.” 





EDGAR DALE, Chairman 


there are frequent examples of misuse 
of many other kinds of commercial 
films is as apparent to business as it 
is to you who have pioneered the cause 
of visual instruction. Many factors 
contribute to this, not the least of which 
is the inadequacy of purely educational 
materials. It is with no little surprise 
that the sponsor of a film intended 
solely for the improvement of his own 
salesmen receives a request for school 
showing. I can say to you with all 
truth and sincerity that the ulterior 
motives of the greatest part of big bus- 
iness are founded in nothing more than 
the attitude they take toward encour- 
aging student trips through their fac- 
tories. With some this is one of the tra- 
ditious of industrial leadership, with 
others a genuine social-mindedness ex- 
ists. 

What you and I are interested in dis- 
covering and defining is the first half of 
your question—where, if anywhere, are 
the tree materials that are a blessing? 
You have a responsibility here that is 
as great as that of business. You can 
help to establish criteria that will en- 
able those who follow your guidance 
to shut out unsatisfactory materials. 
And you can, through understanding 
and cooperative effort, encourage ‘the 
production and editing of materials that 
w’'l Felp bring to the classrooms of 
\.uerica a true picture of a nation at 
work, a true conception of the jobs 
which those you teach today will fill 
tomorrow, a better understanding of 
the whole panorama of our democracy 
at work. You can do this and we can 
help—and the results of our efforts will 
not only improve many existing situa- 
tions but they will enable education to 
reach that goal of wholly independent 
action. 


Listen for a moment to the pulse of 
America—in the industrial centers of 
the country, the hammers and _ the 
lathes, the beating and turning of both 
the ploughshare and the sword, To- 
day our nation’s defense demands an 
increased program of technical educa- 
thorough understanding, by 
those who will man the machines, of 
the nation’s economic and mechanical 
resources. At such a time when the 
production lines of American industry 
constitute the first line of our naticn’s 
defenses, it is vital that we utilize every 
efficient means at hand to help the 


tion, da 
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chools in achieving their part in thi 
program of preparation and production 
Business Screen is proud of its often 
stated policy of demanding higher stan 
dards of industry’s film material when 
it is intended for use by schools Not 
our efforts but those of industry who 
have observed this criterion are worthy 
of praise and mention. The widespread 
use of such films as Alaska’s Silver Mil 
lions, of various safety subjects such as 
Metropolitan’s Once Upon a 


industrial productions such as RCA’ 


Time 


recent films and those of Steel, General 
Motors, Western Electric, 
tric and a lengthy list of others. Many 
of these 
nical perfection, little advertising beyond 


General Ele 
possess fine qualities of tech 


a credit line, and they far outnumber 
the occasionally bad subjects with toc 
large a proportion of advertising, an in 
sincere message or general technical i 

perfection. 

Let us together seek out and evaluate 
those which are best, set them up to 
gether with standards of suggested im 
Susiness will not seek you 
out. But you can take what you need 


provement. 


from it and you can thus set up a com 
mon sense program that will make a 
real contribution to the present problem. 
We will help wherever we can in such 
an evaluation and we can do so free and 
unfettered. There is potential negativ: 
material for a hundred vocational and 
technical guidance films available to you, 
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use and extend the use of films that 
yourselves can determine as worthwhile 
and this discussion will have real signif- 
icance to the cause of visual education 
everywhere. 

My definition of the subject agrees 
with the one Godfrey Elliot proposed in 
an article we have scheduled for early 
publication, “the first thing the school 
is looking for is good factual films. The 
mere offer of a “free” industrial film no 
longer intrigues the school user: there 
must be something in that film that will 
make a definite contribution to the school’s 
objectives, as well as meeting some well- 
defined standards of construction, phi 
tography, and editing.” 

It also agrees with Cline Koon’s state 
ment that “where the subject matter is 
without 
any hawking of trademarks or other ad 


ably and objectively covered, 
vertising, such films may be used to ad 
vantage.” 

We who are gathered here work to 
gether with the practical result of in- 
creasing the amount of truly educational 
materials that will make possible the 
number of projectors in use and thus 
arrive at the goal toward which all of 
strive enough equipment in 
use to Justify the uninterrupted produc 
tion of the finest educational films, ed- 


us truly 


ited and produced according to the high 
est educational standards. Let every 
phase of the situation serve to aid you 


toward that goal 


Safety Procedure in Grinding an Axe 


BOYD B. RAKESTRAW 


Assistant Director 
University of California 
Extension Division, Berkeley 


FE ALL realize, we all hav 
realized for years, we are al) 
expected to realize, that every 
time we use a free film, other than 
those produced and distributed from: 
endowed educational 
grinding somebody's axe. 


sources, we are 
Before pro 
ceeding further in this discussion of 
“Free Materials, A Blessing Or A Blight 
For Education,” let me make it clear 
that I think axe grinding, conducted in 
a union shop under fair labor condi 
tions, is excellent employment. But | 
am equally concerned that I don’t work 
overtime at an advertiser's grindstone 

It is a truism to say that “We-e-e-ell, 
there are many points to be considered 
in regard to free materials.” Of cours 
there are many points to be considered 
all of us have an individual list ot 
them. But, looking at the field broadly 
let’s survey a few of these points which 
are in favor of this type of film 

We know that the business film, the 
advertising film, or “free” film has cer- 
tain advantages. Such films are beauti 
fully produced, possibly because indus 
trial films can put more money into a 
film that sells than educational concerns 
can put into a film that teaches. We know 
that such films usually show excelleni 
workmanship and technique; that the) 
make available instruction materials 
which might not ordinarily reach the 


screen; that they provide an insight 
production methods, 
and general procedure of business and 
industry. We know that these films 
provide excellent 


into operations, 


materials for social 
studies and for vocational guidance and 
bring a knowledge of the industrial 
sector of our economy to students, and 
we know that right now, when national 
unity is a keynoted challenge to us all, 
such, knowledge can well become essen 
Lastly 
and crassly, we know that these films 
are available for small fees, or for no 
fee at all 

If I stopped at this point, and if you 
were lay men-and-women, I would ex 
pect an immediate chorus of “Well, 
now, isn't that fine!” And if I conld 
stop at this point, I myself would be 
inclined to join you. It is to both your 
loss and mine that I must continue. 


tial in our everyday decisions 


For these films, naturally enough, 
were not designed for classroom us2 
They do not fulfill the entire function 
of educational films. They are appen 
dages but not vitals of the visual sys- 
tem. They require teaching rather than 
projection to a class, and teaching is all 
too rare in this connection, as yet 
Without this teaching, they provide the 
student with distorted values, one-sided 
viewpoints, and readymade propaganda. 

But we are grinding axes today, in 
the visual field. It is necessary and 
valuable that we grind axes, for the 
advantages of such films are evident 
if we can perfect the edge for our use, 
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if we can get the nicks out of our axe 
blad Now grinding an axe involves 
besides the axe, a sure touch, a grind- 
stone, and a set of safety rules. Today 
we have all these things in visual edu- 
cation—except a safety procedure. Is 
it too much to expect that we cai 
evolve 

To my mind we might start with, the 
“free” part of the materials. It is m 
personal conviction that this feature 
has proved more of a retarding factor 


to visual instruction, and to the ad 
vertiser himself, than it has proved 


stimulant In our state we have 


crusty old school principal who 
use nothing but these free films. Why, 


he asks smugly at visual conferences, 
' 
| 


should he spend money for films when 
he can get them for nothing I had 
a chance to see one of his presenta 
tions not so long ago, not such a bad 
film either; but as I was waiting out 
side the door as the students came in 
I was amused to hear one of them say 
“T wonder what old So-and-So is going 
to try to sell us today. 

Now, to eliminate this evil of unadul 
terated animated advertising, it seems 
to me that education can be served best 
and at very small expense if we who 
are interested in visual instruction 
would establish through our national 
organizations a committee on coopera 


his 


tion with producers of such films. 17 
committee could secure at cost a print 
of the film in question, circulate it to 
a number of members and secure their 
recommendations on its value, its prob- 
able value if certain sections were de- 
leted, its 
teaching medium. 


overall possibilities as a 

At this point, and with a set of con 
crete recommendations, the committees 
could approach the firm and attempt to 
arrange terms of sale for distribution 
of prints on this basis. In discussion 
the points recommended by member- 
libraries could’ be taken up one by one 
and a mutual agreement 
Visual instruction would thus gain a 


reached. 


valuable teaching tool. The cost? It 
consists of the price of prints, if not 
donated, the cost of cutting and re 
editing, the cost of 
handied properly it would amount to 
not more than twenty cents per rental 


distribution. If 


day 

But, you ask, will the producer of 
the film agree to this? 
has never been tried on this basis, 
the basis of fair consultation and mu- 
tual agreement, there can be no answer, 
but it seems to me reasonable that he 
would What does he lose? In the 
long run your producer loses nothing, 
for through increased distribution, by 
made into a 


Because it 


allowing his film to be 
useful teaching medium, he has secured 
a wider audience than he could have 
reached before. And in this method of 
handling the problem, all credit 1s 
given where credit is due. The only 
difference is that we keep our students 
from wondering “what old So-and-So 
is going to sell us today,’ and substi- 
tute for them an interesting and in- 
structive record of importance to their 
education. 
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Another step in our safety procedure 
is a bridge in a long time program. | 
necessitates undertaking a study of the 
appeals used by the producers of the 
type of film we are discussing today 
and making the results of that study 
available to every user of visual aids 
Such a study, perhaps on the order 
those of the Institute of Propaganda 
Analysis, with which we are all fa 
miliar, would make it possible for the 
individual teacher to evaluate prop 
erly, to make a thorough presentatio1 
of the individual films projected in the 
classroom, and to prepare a presenta 
tion of all sides of whatever situatior 
or process, Was ur de I discussion 
The last safety factor I have to men 


tion is the most effective, the most ne 


essary It is a matter of long-time 
effort, a matter of vital importance not 
only in this regard, but in connection 
with the entire visual movement. Teach 
er training! For too long we have sat 
and watched the field of visual 11 
struction “develop,” if such it can be 
called, in the hands of amateurs whi 
feel that, with modern equipment, all 
that is necessary is that one press the 
switch, the pictures do the rest. Visual 
instruction is a method of instruction 
which necessitates specialized training 
in much the same manner as does 
coaching athletics But how mat 
courses are available in physical edu 
cation in our universities today; and 
how many courses are available t 
teachers interested in visual methods 


of teaching? l rue there 


In Defense of t 
GODFREY ELLIOTT 


r r ao 


Director, Audio-Visual Aids Service 


X - (“nas sy Cel ] 
Mercer County Schools 


Oakvale, W. Va. 


NY defense of the free film n 


begin with the frank admissior 





that offenders do exist in the 
field. However, let us temper any sucl 
remembering that some 


of our commercially produced classroon 


indictment by 


films have faults that, although not ne« 
essaril similar, are just as serious in 
their educational implications. 

As a local problem the school either 
uses or does not use the free film; as a 


11 
| 


national problen the school, regardless 


of its local policies, must give consider: 


tion to the free film, what it mean 
now, and what it is likel to mean 11 
the future. There is little point in shut 
ting our minds to the realities of t.1 
situation The free film is here, it 
being used in hundreds of schools, at 
new sponsors are adding films ever 
day Until the classroom type filn 
as easily and as cheaply obtained by the 
average school, just that long will the 
free film continue to be used. Bar th 
free film from your local school 
wish, but the problem still exists 
What are the objections to the free 
film? One school administrator damr 
all free films because their school use 


onstitutes unauthorized advertising. An 


school omcia bars free film S 


other 
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from the school library shelves because 
they carry advertising? There would 
be an immediate justification for con- 
demning the free film on grounds of 
advertising if the school used the films 
of one sponsor to the exclusion of all 
others. 

What constitutes objectionable adver- 
tising in free films? Are all free films 
to be barred from the school merely be- 
cause a few sponsors have been offend- 
ers? 

Who says that propaganda in free 
films is harmful to students? Upon what 
evidence can we state that free films 
have the power, through the student, 10 
influence the purchasing policies of the 
family? 

Isn't much of this predicated upon 
personal opinion which has resulted from 
the film’s impact on our adult prejudices ? 
Do we possess objective evidence to sup- 
port any of the charges made against the 
free film? I, for one, say that the prob- 
lem is important enough to warrant ob- 
jective evaluation before we assume any 
hands-off attitude. 

Regardless of what we may. say 
against the free film, there is much to 
recommend it for favorable considera- 
tion. The school owes much to the free 
film and its sponsors. 

The free film’s producers and sponsors 
have been responsible for much of the 
progress in the sub-standard field. Im- 
provements in film stock and projectors 
have come about largely through the free 
film. Few of our 16mm equipment man- 
ufacturers could exist on school business 
alone, and they could never have reached 
their present performance peak through 
school sales alone. 

The free film has provided film learn- 
ing opportunities in fields that are not 
entered by the commercial classroom 
film, in addition to enriching and ex- 
tending other areas. 

The free film has made its greatest 
contribution by helping to popularize the 
-ducational use of motion pictures. It 
has helped hundreds of schools get a 
program started. The typical school user 
of films purchased a projector through 
local effort, then turned to the free film 
field to carry on the program vwntil the 
school could find the money necessary 
for the rental and purchase of classroom 
films 

Much of the complaint against the free 
film is justified on the basis of those 
films whose sponsors never intended that 
they should be circulated to schools, spon 
sors who never invited school use but 
had it thrust upon them by schools who 
did not choose their free films as wisely 
as they would had they been compelled 
to pay rentals on them. To the credit 
of the sponsor who invites school circu- 
lation of his free film it must be said 
that he also invites cooperation in im- 
proving his film product. 


Here, at the point of origin, is the 
place to start work on this problem. It 
the sponsor is sincere in wanting school 
circulation for his films, then provide 
the opportunity for him to secure school 
advice, school opinion, and competent, 
common-sense criticism. Where can he 





i 
i 
‘ 
| 
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learn whether the film treatment he plans 
will be acceptable for school use? Who 
will tell him that the 45-minute film he 
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plans should be cut to 20 minutes? If 
he wants information, let’s provide the 
source to which he can apply. 


Some Suggestions for Improving Free Material 


ERNEST R. LAFOLLETTE 


John D. Pierce Jr. High School 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan 


HE typical efficient teacher gives 

rauch time to the careful planning 

of classroom work. Consideration 
is given to special techniques in the 
learning process, economy of classroom 
time, selection of worthwhile pupil ex- 
periences, etc. Certainly the teacher has 
the right to expect certain standards in 
any visual materials brought into the 
classroom. 

Free films have gained preferential en 
trance to many schools because they have 
been well advertised, they cover special 
subjects, and they cost less. A few years 
ago, when the writer’s experience in the 
visual field began, they constituted the 
main stock available outside of the De- 
Vry and Eastman classroom teaching 
films. At that time we accepted them 
without question as a blessing. Only 
since we are now gaining a better sup- 
ply of specially made educational films 
are we securing better comparative 
standards on which to judge the rea! 
quality of the free stock. 

Teachers can find faults in all films 
brought into the classroom for no com- 
bination of pictures and description pre- 
pared in advance can fit classroom needs 
perfectly. We can only say that certain 
faults do appear more frequently in the 
free stock although there are many ex- 
ceptions. Much depends upon the teacl: 
er’s own carefulness in selection, pre- 
viewing, and general use. 

The most frequently mentioned short- 
comings seem to be the following: 

(1) Free films tend to be theatrical 
in make-up and presentation. They give 
preference to the spectacular rather than 
the true. 

2) The films tend to be a collection 
of scenes not too carefully selected and 
bound together loosely by titles or voice 
description. Proper sequential arrange- 
ment of materials is frequently lacking. 

(3) Films produced by single concerns 
fail to present the full scope of the sub- 
ject. 

(4) The photography contains a poor 
balance of distant and close-up shots in 
the ratio needed for student understand- 
ing. 

(5) Undue portions of the film are 
frequently given to sales interests of the 
products or services. 

(6) Certain school subject areas, such 
as science and geography, are more com- 
pletely covered than others. 

(7) The running description in word 
or voice form is not always the best 
This is frequently overdone. The visual 
action of the film should be so meaning- 
ful that the running description may be 
supplementary. 

(8) Teachers’ guides are not usually 
provided. 

(9) Booking conditions are more un- 
certain. Some concerns are very lax 


in notifying teachers of arrangements 
and in sending material on time. 

(10) Films reach teachers in poorer 
condition. 

(11) Unbiased “consumers guides” are 
generally lacking. Teachers have to rely 
on the word of the producer as to the 
possible usefulness of the film for the 
classroom. 

Teachers usually sample free films in 
their first use of film materials. This 
introduction has frequently been none too 
satisfying and has resulted in attitudes 
against the further use of visual aids of 
this form. Such reactions have tended 
to discourage the general spread of use 
of all educational film and to lesson the 
amount of money made available for 
visual aids. 

Many schools make use of numbers of 
free educational films for general audi 
torium programs or noon hour showings 
They do this without previewing the 
films or providing for any effective corre 
lation with classroom activities. Students 
learn to judge such films for their en 
tertainment qualities when such random 
use is made. Such presentations make it 
extremely difficult for teachers to get 
the best response from good educationa! 
films in the classroom. Furthermore, 
it leads teachers to the improper use of 
such materials 
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Concerns providing free materials do 
so with the hope that the contributions 
will be a blessing to Education. Schools 
can help to make these productions more 
useful. Teachers must not stop short 
with criticism alone. Here are a few 
suggestions on what could be dun 

(1) Teachers could make a survey 
the films needed and prepare such a list 
for all interests wanting to provide 
materials 


(2) Teachers could specify certain 
standards for educational films in gen- 
eral. These standards could apply to 
techniques in the makeup and content 


as well as photography. 

(3) Producing interests could em- 
ploy qualified educators who would have 
direct control on the subject content of 
the films. 

(4) Teachers’ guides could be made 
available. 

(5) Films could be deposited in cen- 
tral distributing units in a proportion of 
at least one to a state. These units 
could be empowered to provide estimates 
of the quality of the films and to provide 
care and booking arrangements 

(6) Teachers could provide ratil 


1 


scales of their own on such films 


With all the criticism that is given 
to free visual materials the word “blight” 
could be avoided. The blight could at 
least be turned into a_ blessing But 


lves on 


until teachers declare themse 
what they want and until schools offer 


more actual assistance in production, the 
quality of free materials will continue 
to fit standards set by the present pro 
ducers. 


Looking the Gift Horse in the Mouth 


WILLIAM H. HARTLEY 


State Teachers College, Paterson, N. J. 


EROME, a writer of the fourth cen 

tury, when some found fault with 

certain of his words, replied that 
they were free-will offerings, and that 
it did not behoove his readers to look 
a gift horse in the mouth. The modern 
teacher to whom a goodly number of 
gift horses has been offered has found 
it necessary not only to look them in 
the mouth, but to make a thorough ex- 
amination of the entire animal to make 
sure that it is a horse and also to make 
doubly sure it is not a Trojan horse 
from which might emerge enemies to 
efficient and honest education. To aid 
in this examination of the true nature 
and structure of the above mentioned 
beasts, I respectfully present the follow- 
ing ten criteria for the evaluation of 
“free” materials. 

1. Would this material be just us 
welcome and as useable if it were nec- 
essary to purchase it with the money 
of the taxpayers who support our public 
schools? In listing “free” materials | 
am inclined always to put quotation 
marks around the word “free”. We pay 
a price for everything we get and use. 
Too often the materials we get for use 
in schools are not worth the price we 
pay for them. In the case of free ma 
terials we pay the price of cooperation 


with an advertiser or propagandist in 
presenting his ideas to our children in 
the name of education. Is the material 
in question worth the price we must 
pay for it? Would it still be desirable 
if it were necessary to pay for it at 
the usual commercial rates? 

2. Does this material serve objectives 
worthy of a place in a public tax-sup- 
ported school? The many charts on 
soil conservation obtainable from the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture are welcomed by teachers because 
they help to guide pupils toward ob- 
jectives which most agree to be worth 
while. Can we say as much concern- 
ing the materials urged upon the schools 
by patent medicine firms? To attain 
worthwhile goals we must utilize worth- 
while materials. 


3. Do the educational aspects of the 
material predominate or are they nect- 
dental to propaganda?’ \ll of us no 
doubt have seen free films many reels 
in length in which there was less than 
a hundred feet of material which could 


be classified as educational in the sense 
that it contributed to the lessons which 
we wished to teach. Time after time 
it has been my disappointing experience 
to order material which the producer 
recommended as being educational only 
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to find it to be a glorified sales talk 
with but a smattering of usable mate 
rial. Did I use it? Get thee behind m« 
temptation and help me to send it back 
after the preview rather than present 
it to my class simply 
it on hand. 

4. Is the material accurate m detail, 
honest in its implications, and straight- 
forward in the manner in which it pre 
sents useful information If the best 


because I have 


possible materials are to be utilized by 


the classroom teacher, exacting and 
stringent tests must be applied to them 
Simply because this material is avail 
able free or at low cost is no reason 
why it should be exempt from minut 
examination. Indeed, if the teacher is 
to avoid lending himself to questionabl 
enterprises such examination must 
made. 

5. Does the material definitely corre 
late with the course of study on the 
grade level for which it ts being con- 
sidered ? a place 
at any level in the school curriculum fo1 
enrichment material, often not directly 
related with the study at hand. In 
selecting this and more directly re- 
lated material it 
to examine it in the light of the back- 
ground, needs and abilities of the group 
to whom it is to be presented. 

6. Does the material measure up to 
the high — technical 
should be constantly maintained in our 
classroom? Too often free 
meets this criterion to perfection yet fails 
in other important respects. With the 
great resources at his command the ad 
vertiser prepares his material with great 
care and presents it with an _ artisti 
flourish impossible to the producer who 
must satisfy limited school budgets. This 
criterion should not be overlooked but 
it should not be allowed to outweigh 
more important considerations. 

7. Does the material tell its story 
a simple, straightforward, courteous man- 
ner, free from objectionable and blatant 
advertising ? 


There is, to be sure, 


should prove helpful 


standards which 


material 


It is true that our ears 
have become somewhat hardened to sales 
talk because of the great amount of it 
which we hear over the radio, but it 
cheapens education if we bring this type 
of material into the classroom. True, if 
the class is studying propaganda analy 
sis, then there is a place for propaganda 
in the classroom, but if the class is 
studying transportation it is discouraging 
to have the lesson interrupted at regular 
intervals while some smooth-tongued in 
dividual extols the advantages of a par 
ticular brand of motor oil. 

8. Will the use of this material stim- 
ulate pupils to further desirable activity: 
If a free chart will foster better health 
habits in a child, then it contributes to 
the educational process; but if the prin 
cipal result is a feverish contest to de 
termine how many wrappers of a partic- 
ular brand of soap may be collected in 
a given length of time, then the use of 
this material is questionable. 

9. Are the motives which prompted 
the advertiser to furnish this material 
to the schools such as to invite cooper- 
ation of the school authorities? I grant 
that it is sometimes difficult to deter- 


Pri r eedinas oT the D V. i. Meeting 


mine the exact motives which prompt 
an advertiser to furnish materials to the 
schools, consequently, like certain mod 
ern Romans the teacher must “beware of 


Greeks bearing gifts.” 


10. Finally, is this the best material 
able for the teaching of the to pi 
under consideratior The question is 


not as to whether this material is most 
available or easiest to obtain but whethet 
this is the best material which the teach 
er may procure Our ultimate aim 
should be to seek the best materials pos 
sible in illustrating the lessons which 
we wish to teacl If it appears alter 
ritical examination that the “free” ma 
terial is the best available then by all 


neans utilize it and be thankful for its 
accessibility. 


A Free Film Survey 
DONALD W. SMITH 


Extension Service 


University of New Hampshire 


HAVE been asked by President Reed 
to present a [ pertinent 
data obtained from a recent survey 


Summary of! 


of school-film libraries in regard to free 


industrial films [ am greatly indebted 
to Mr. Chester Tibbetts of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania for permission to 


use much of the material 


It is logical that at this early dat 


there exist many conflicting ideas among 
educators in regard to the merit of us 
ing industrial films as part of the edu 
cational program Some educators are 
in favor of a strong “hands off” policy 
backed by legislation forbidding the use 


ot any tree industrial materials in the 
classroom They that believe, for one 
reason or another, that all industrial 


Ims aYre€ objectionable are decidedly in 


the minority, however The trend doe: 
not seem to indicate that industrial film: 
are being discarded altogether. The ma 


jority of us tavor encouragement of 1n 
dustrial film production planned for us¢ 
schools 

Our survey, to which I shall confine 
my remarks today 


In our 


included 60 institu 
tional film libraries all over the country. 
We had an 82 per cent return. 
Indicative of the present trend that 
teachers are using industrial films, 44 
of the 49 libraries answering reported 
distribution of industrial subjects. Every 
one of the 49 replies indicated that not 
every industrial film would be accepted 
While most 


pointed out they have their own criteria 


for circulation libraries 


for judging industrial films, these can 
be classified somewhat I will enum- 
erate indicated standards for acceptance 
at the end of this report 

We asked each library to list two in- 
lustrial films which merit their use edu 
Many libraries listed with 
ease a considerable number of good in 
dustrial films I have with me a list 
of fifty industrial films highly 
mended for use educationally. It is in 


cationally 


recom- 
teresting to note that the film Alaska’s 
Silver Millions was included on 47 per 
cent of the returns. Perhaps the reason 
for this is the leniency of the sponsor 
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and producer in placing many prints at 
the disposal of our libraries; and yet, J 
think that this film must fulfill to a large 
extent the criteria with which most of 
us judge an educational film. 

The number of industrial subjects in 
any given library ranged from zero to 
500. This figure includes reels, prints, 
and government films. 

Approximately 20 per cent of the 47 
libraries reporting stated their individual 
libraries consisted of over fifty per cent 
industrial films. There seemed to be a 
trend for the smaller libraries to de- 
pend largely upon industrial films fer 
volume. 

In the main, industrially sponsored 
films in school film libraries are adver- 
tised through annual publications of 44 
different schools sent to 44 different 
mailing lists. Eighteen publications men- 
tion the sponsors, 26 catalogues do nwt 
mention the sponsors. All 45 libraries 
answering expressed (on the question- 
naires, at least) a willingness to send 
reports-of-showings to the sponsor. The 
majority prefer to send these reports 
quarterly or monthly, with a slight edge 
on the side of quarterly reports. I should 
say that most libraries would send re- 
ports as desired. While detailed atten- 
dance reports require considerable time 
and clerical assistance, they enable us to 
determine better the educational effec- 
tiveness of each and every film and if 
we are not interested in the effectiveness 
of a particular object, then most cer- 
tainly we should not engage in its dis- 
tribution. 

Last but by no means least, are the 
standards or criteria for evaluating in- 
dustrial films. Many libraries have given 
these much thought and list the follow- 
ing points to be observed in the selection 
and use of free films. I shall list these 
in the order of relative weight given to 
each. 

Foremost, the film must be free from 
objectionable or offensive advertising. 
All agree that the name of the producer 
and sponsor at the beginning or end of 
the picture, is not to be construed as ob- 
jectionable. The amount of advertising 
that we as teachers and laymen will per- 
mit depends upon many factors. Some 
have said they will permit no direct ad- 
vertising, while others feel that it is 
the indirect advertising that is objec- 
tionable. 

Secondly, the film must have educa- 
tional value. It must meet curricular 
needs. It must be used at the proper 
grade level. The material must be true, 
interesting, and up-to-date. 

Thirdly, the film must be previewed 
by the library administrator and his 
staff before being placed in the library 
and again carefully previewed by the 
teacher before use in the classroom. 

It is felt that industrial films require 
as much, if not more, advance prepara- 
tion on the part of the teacher as do 
teaching films. The majority of indus- 
trials do not have teacher‘s guides, al- 
though there is a trend for these to be 
prepared and issued as new productions 
are released. 


(Concluded on page 172) 
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The Educational Screen 


Summer Courses in Visual and Audio-Visual Instruction, 194] 
Compiled in Co-operation with The Society for Visual Education 


The following courses have been 


reported to date 


Figures in 


parenthesis show credit hours. An additional list will appear in May. 


Alabaina 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute School 
of Education, Auburn June 2-July 1( 
Audio-Visual Education (3) M. L. Becl 
Arizona 
Arizona State Teachers College, Flagstaff June 9-July 11 
Audio-Visual Education (39 hrs. ) W. T. Machan 
Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe June 9-July 12 
Visual Aids in Education (2) L. D. Payne 
University of Arizona, Tucson June 9-Aug. 16 
Visual & Auditory Aids in Teaching E. L. Larson 
Arkansas 


State Teachers College, Conway June 8-Aug. 13 
Techniques in Visual Education (2) H. L. Minton 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteviile June 12-Aug. 29 
Use of Audio Visual Aids in Teach. (1) Robert S. Sackett 
Audio-Visual Education (2) Robert S. Sackett 

California 

University of California, Los Angeles 
Audio-Visual Aids in Education (2) 
Educational Films (2) 
Administration of Audio-Visual Aids in 

Education (2) Fred W. Orth 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles June 28-Aug. 7 


June 30-Aug. 8 
Fred. W. Orth 
Fred W. Orth 


Intro. to Audio-Visual Education (2) F. W. Noel 

Workshop in Audio-Visual Ed. (2) Mrs. Goudy & Noel 

Educ. Use and Appreciation of Films (2) F. W. Noel 
Colorado 


Colorado State College of Education, Greeley 
Visual Aids in Education (4) 
Production of Visual Materials (4) 

James D. Finn, H. Walton and Robert Shreve 


University of Colorado, Boulder June 16-July 18 


June 16-Aug. 8 
James D. Finn 


Education through Motion Pictures (3 qu.) Lelia Trolinger 


Visual Aids (3 qu.) Lelia Trolinger 

Delaware 

University of Delaware, Newark June 23-Aug. 1 
Visual Education (2) Emma Ehlers 

Georgia 

State College for Women, Milledgeville 
Visual Aids to Education (3-1/3) 


June 12-July 18 
Ethel Parrish 


Illinois 
Northwestern University, Evanston June 23-Aug. 16 
Visual Aids & Radio in Education (3) J. S. McIntosh 


June 10-Aug. 6 
Clarence Cross 
June 23-Aug. 28 


State Normal University, Normal 
Audio-Visual Education (3) 
University of Chicago, Chicago 
Auditory & Visual Instruction (3-1/3 hrs.) Edgar Dale 
University of Illinois, Urbana June 16-Aug. 9 
Audio-Visual Aids in Education (3) Louis Astell 
Western State Teachers College, Macomb June 9-July 18 
Visual Education (4) Alvin B. Roberts 


Indiana 

Butler University, Indianapolis June 10-Aug 
Visual Education (3) H. A. Henderson 
Visual Education (Advanced) (3) H. A. Henderson 

Indiana University, Bloomington June 10-Aug. 6 
Visual Education (2%) L. C. Larson 


Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute 
Visual Education (4) 


June 9-Aug. | 
Mr. Ramsey 


Iowa 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls June 4-Aug. 21 
Visual Education (1) H. A. Biebe 

State University, Iowa City June 9-Aug. 1 
Visual Education (3) Donald McCavick 


Kansas 

Vunicipal University, Wichita Fun , 
Visual-Sensory Aids in Teaching (3 W. A. Bor 

University of Kansas, Lawrence June 11 1g 
Visual Ed. in Elem. & Sec. Schools (2) H.S. Montgom: 

Kentucky 

University of Kentucky, Lexington June 16 
lst term—Motion Pictures in Ed. (3 Gayle Sta 
2nd term—Audio-Visual Aids (3 July 21-Aug. 23 

| ( t 
Louisiana 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston June 2-Aug, 2 


Use of Audio-Visual Aids in Classroom (3) R. H. Mount 


Southwestern Lousiana Institute, Lafayette June 5-Aug. 15 
Visual Educ. in Primary Grades (3) (. A. Zernott 

State University, Baton Roug« July 7-July 25 
\udio-Visual Short Course (3 C. C. Henson and 

Harley Smitl 

Maine 

Bates College, Lewiston July 7-Aug. 15 
Audio-Visual Education (2 E. Carleton Moore 

University of Maine, Orono July 7-Aug. 15 
Visual Education (2) Paul S. Miller 

Maryland 

University of Maryland, College Park June 23-Aug. 1] 
Visual Education (2) Henry Brechbill 

Massachusetts 


Boston University, Boston 
Visual Methods in Nature Study (2) 
The Use and Management of Visual Aids 
in Ed. (3) James R. Brewster 
The Collection, Preparation & Projection of 
Teaching Aids (2) 


Ear le A. Brooks 


James Barclay 

Harvard University, Cambridge July 7-Aug. 16 
Principles of Teaching Audio-Visual Aids (3) J. R. Brewster 
Non-Credit Lab. Course in Audio-Visual Aids 


James R Brewster 


Springfield College, Springfield July 7-Aug. 8 
\udio-Visual Aids in Education M. J. Joslow 
Michigan 
Central State Teachers College, Mt. Pleasant June 30-Aug. 8 
Visual Education (2) Verne Stockman 
Wichigan State Normal, Ypsilanti June 30-Aug. 8 
Visual-Auditory Aids in Education (2) Floyd Leib 
('niversity of Michigan, Ann Arbor June 30-Aug. 22 
Visual & Auditory Education (3) Ford L. Lemler 
Seminar in Secondary School Curriculum (2 
(Emphasis on Visual Materials) Ford L. Lemlet 
Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo June 30-Aug. 8 
\udio-Visual Education (2) Ray C. Pellett 
Minnesota 
State Teachers College, Moorhead July 9-July 18 
\udio-Visual Aids to Education (4) \. M. Christensen 
State Teachers College, Winona June 9-July 18 
Utilization of Community Resources (4 \lice Grannis 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis July 28-Aug. 29 


Visual Aids in Teaching (3) Clifford P. Archer 


Missouri 
Central Missourt State Teachers Colleas 
Warrensburg June 2-Aug. 7 
Audio-Visual Education (2™) Byron L. Westfall 
University of Missouri, Columbia June 16-Aug. 6 
Problems in Visual Education (2 W. C. Bicknell 


Montana 
State Normal College, Dillotr June 9-Aug. 8 
Visual Education (2) Paul Anderson 
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New Jersey ite Teachers College, Slippery Rock June 16- 
State Teachers College, Montclai 7-Aug Visual ication (1 or 2) A. P. Vincent and R. A. Waldron 
Multi-sensory Aids (2 \ red Cra y ta ea llege, West Chestet June 23-Aug. 22 
State Normal School, Newarl 1-Aug Visual Education (1) Thomas Heim 
Visual Aids in Education (2 Fred Richn e , Philadelphia June 30-Aug. 8 
State Teachers ( ege, Trentot July 1-A Projection Apparatus (2) John T. Garman 
Photography for Teachers (3 S \ Illustrative Materials (2) John T. Garman 
New Mexico ( nusylvania, Philadelphia June 30-Aug. 12 
New Mexico Normal | a Veins i Mais Visual & Sensory Techniques (2) J. H. Minnick 
Viewsat Education (? Pie a ege, Waynesburg June 16-Aug. 15 
New York \ al Education and Sensory Techniques (3) C. O. Riggs 
Columbia University, New York Cit 7-A Tennessee 
helt Viewed Aids ty Tnatouction {7 Mt 2 Bimmeteti Tennessee, Knoxville July 9-July 16 
Lab. Course in Audio-Visual Instruction ( Gita S \udio- Visual Aids to Ed. (3) P. M. Fitts 
New York University, New York Cit 1. Arse \cquisition, Care & Use of Films, Slides, 
Photographic Processes in Ed. (2) ce Che Pictures, etc. (3) Celia P. Campbell 
Lab. Course in Visual Aids (2 Mr. Sha Texas 
tical Applications of Visual Aids (2 Mr. Sha Ba sity, Waco June 9-Aug. 22 
Visual & Auditory Materials in Social \udio-Visual Education (3%) M. L. Goetting 
Studies (4) Prof. Knowlt Ea eachers College, Commerce June-August 
State Teachers ( ege, Buffal lulvy 7-Aug \udio-Visual Instruction (3) W. W. Freeman 
Visual Education (2 \lan N Sa loust ytate College, Huntsville June 4-Aug. 28 
Syracuse University, Syracus lulv 7-Aug \dministration of the Audio-Visual Aids (3) W. E. Lowry 
Visual Education (3 Chas. T. Smit uthern Methodist University, Dallas June 5-Aug. 23 
Ohio Visual Aids (1) Hugo Vitz 
ee | a a oe ne 16-Tulv 2 tet va ij 4 astin State Teachers College, Nacogdoches 
The Use of Visual Aids in Instruction (2 \rgra Ruff ee wee June 4-July 14, A. L. Long 
Ohio State University, Columbus lune 23-Aug. 29 Utah 
Visual Instruction (3 lovd Ramsey: rig! ” niversity, Provo June 9-Aug. 23 
Ohio University. Athens lene 17~ Ara Lectures on Visual Education Ellsworth Dent 
Visual Education (2 \. Hanser Virginia 
Audio-Visual Education (2) W. J. B. Truitt State Teachers College, Farmville June 16-Aug. 23 
State University, Bowling Green June 16-Aug \udio- Visual Education (3) E. M. Johnson 
Audio-Visual Aids in Education (3) B. L. Pie tate Teachers College, Fredericksburg June 16-July 19 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati lune 23-luly 29 \udio-Visual Aids to Learning (3) -aul J. Ritter 
Visual Education in Elementary and Secondary state Teachers College, Harrisonburg June 16-July 25 
Schools (2); Laboratory Workshop in Visual \uditory & Visual Instruction (3) James W. Brown 
Education (2) Victor Col \dministering a Program of Audio-Visual 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland lune 23-Aug Instr. (3) James W. Brown 
Visual Instruction (3 \\ M. Greg Laboratory Course in Audio-Visual Instr. (3) 
Oklahoma James W. Brown 
Central State Teachers ¢ 1c. Edmond less Bute 91 Universit Virginia, Charlottesville June 16-July 26 
Visual Education (0 Fred H. Ix \udio-Visual Aids to Curriculum Activities (1) ; 
East Central State Teachers College. Ada lune 1-Aug. 14 Graduate Workshop in Education—Special 
Visual Education (2) W. C. Herring: O. Part Problems in Audio-Visual Education (1 or 2) 
— 
Oregon — : 2 ie J. A. Rorer 
Didnt: State Colléae. Coveaitia —_ so state Teachers College, Radtord June 16-Aug. 24 
Picton & Ure, € Visual Aids (3 piety Visual Aids to Instruction Ruth Livermon 
Correlation of Radio Recordings with West Virginia 
Visual Aids (3 Geore State Teachers College, Athens June 9-July 19 
Organ. & Supervision of Visual Instruction (3 Workshop in Audio-Visual Aids (2-4) Godfrey Ell. ott 
hone DeBerna West Virginia University, Morgantown June 11-Aug. 26 
Educational Cinematography (3 hone DeBernar \udio-Visual Instruction (2) H. B. Allen 
Ed. 507 Seminar in Visual Education Met ls Aug. 1-3 Vest Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon June 9-Aug. 9 
University of Oregon. Eugen Fone ti \udio-Visual Education (3) Nicholas Hyma 
Audio-Visual Aids in Education (3 Lester Be Washington 
Pennsylvania Central Washington College of Education, Ellensburg 
Allegheny College, Meadville July 7-1 June 16-Aug. 15 
Education S 12—Visual Instruction (2) John A. Holling Ed. 139; Visual Education (2%) Loren D. Sparks 
Duquesne University, Pittsburg] June 30-Aug. & Eastern Washington College of Education, Cheney 
Visual Aids (2) Lester Piet July 19-Aug. 20 
Vuhlenberg College, Allentow1 June 30-Aug. & Visual-Sensory Aids in Education (2 or 3) Clarence Jayne 
Visual Instruction (3 John E. Trait \udio & Visual Aids (2%) Clarence Jayne 
State Teachers College, California lune 23-Aug [he Motion Picture in Education (2%) Clarence Jayne 
Visual Education (1) Newton Kerstette Ytate College of Washington, Pullman June 23-Aug. 15 
State Teachers College, Cl 1 lune 16-July Visual Sensory Aids in Education (2) Wm. Gnaedinger 
Visual Education (1) D. D. Pei Wisconsin 
State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg June 23-Aug State Teachers College, Eau Claire June 16-July 25 
Visual Education (1 eS. i. Pies \udio-Visual Education (2) Hazel Romharter 
State Teachers College, Indiana lune 16-Aug state Teachers College, Platteville June 16-July 25 
Visual Education (2) Wilbur Emmert Visual Education (1) E. J. Stoneman 
State Teachers College, Lockhavetr June 23-Aug. 4 ite Teachers College, La Crosse June 16-July 25 
Visual Education (1 Ruth Holes & Levi J. Ulm \udio-Visual Education (2) Mrs. Edith Wing 
State T car hers College, Mansfield lune 23-Aug tout Institute Menomonie Tune 23-Aug. 1 
Visual Education (1 Cyril L. Stout Visual Education (2) Paul C. Nelson 
State Teachers College, Millersville June 16-July 26 Experiments in Visual Education (2) Paul C. Nelson 
) 


Visual & Sensory Aids (1 or 2) Milton H. Steinha (Continued in May) 
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Among Ourselves 


The Educational Screen 


Notes from and by the 


Department of Visual Instruction of the National Education Association. 


To the Members of the D.V.I. 

HAVE YOU NAMED YOUR NOMINEES 
FOR OFFICE AND RETURNED YOUR BAL- 
LOT TO THE SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
WARD C. BOWEN? Remember that your ballot 
must be in his hands before April 30. Personally, I 
am proud of our nomination and election system and 
I boast of our democratic procedures to my friends, 
but this kind of system works as it should only when 
every member meets his responsibility to share in the 
nomination and election. 


Nominating Committee 
Each year the terms of two members of your Exec- 

utive Committee expire and two members must be 
elected to serve a term of three years. There are six 
members at large in the Executive Committee and, 
according to the Constitution, these members “‘shall be 
selected so far as practicable from different sections 
of the country.” The procedure for selection is that a 
Nominating Committee, appointed by the President 
with the approval of the Executive Committee, names 
nominees and they are elected at the annual meeting. 
This year the terms of Edgar Dale of Ohio State Uni- 
versity and Nelson Greene of EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
expire. The Nominating Committee has been named 
as follows: 

Louis A. Astell, Urbana, Illinois 

Ernest R. LaFollette, Grosse Pointe, Park, 

Michigan 
Francis W. Noel, Santa Barbara, California 
W. T. Powell, El Paso, Texas 


Gayle W. Starnes, Lexington, Ky., Chairman. 
Summer Meeting 


Plans are moving forward for the summer meeting 
in Boston due in large part to the interest and coopera- 
tion of Abraham Krasker who is chairman of a com- 
mittee appointed by the New England Section of the 
Department to aid in the program planning. At the 
summer conference departmental meetings must be con- 
fined to afternoon sessions leaving the mornings free 
for attendance at the General Sessions of the N.E.A. 
Consequently, we are finding difficulty in making a 
place for all that we would wish to include, and we 
must leave time, too, for the important business ses- 
sion when the Zonal Plan will be voted upon. 

Tentative plans call for a joint meeting with the 
Department of Secondary Teachers for the session on 
Monday afternoon, June 30. It would seem logical 
then to plan our Luncheon Meeting for Tuesday, July 
1, with the program emphasizing some basic phase 
of visual instruction in relation to elementary educa- 
tion. The business meeting will follow. Then on 
Wednesday, “Visual Instruction in New England” 


Conducted by JAMES D. FINN 
Colorado State College of Education, Greeley 


will be the theme. Thursday could be left free for 
guided (or unguided) visits in the Boston area. May 
I urge especially those members who are to attend 
the Boston meetings to let me have their suggestions 
immediately. We want to meet your interests and 


needs. 


Insignia 

Department member M. R. Klein of the Nathan Hale 
Junior High, Cleveland, thinks that we should have 
some insignia that could be used on Department sta- 
tionery, posters, to head these columns, and in other 
places where a sign of distinction is appropriate. He 
not only made the suggestion, but made that sugges- 
tion concrete by submitting designs. In turn, I sub- 
mit them to you for your comment, suggestions, ap- 
proval, or inspiration. 


DVI 


NEA 


New Members 











Have you sent any new names lately to Ward C. 
Bowen, State Education Department, Albany, New 
York, of those people who are not members of the 
Department, but who should be? 


Sincerely yours, 
Pau C. REED 


President 


Notes From the Field 
Michigan 

Several members of the D.V.I.—Keith Elliot, Prin- 
cipal of the Verona School, Battle Creek ; Lewis Lash, 
Principal of the William Ford School, Dearborn; Roy 
E. Robinson, Director of Visual Education, Highland 
Park; and W. W. Whittinghill, Director of Visual- 
Audio Education, Detroit—formed the major part of 
the committee preparing the 1941 yearbook for the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals for the State 
of Michigan. The title of the yearbook is “The Impli- 
cations of the Motion Picture in Education,” and is a 
companion to the 1940 yearbook, “The Implications of 
the Radio in Education.” Release date of the yearbook 
is at the May conference of the department in Detroit. 
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HETHER you're using or contemplating using 
motion pictures for teaching, you should read this 
book. Compiled from the experiences of leading 
visual educators, it presents practical, school-tested 
solutions to the problems educators encounter. Use 
the convenient coupon to request your free copy. 





FILMOSOUND “UTILITY” now only $339 


At this new low price, it’s easier than ever to have the extra 
advantages of this projector. Its powerful amplifier, 12-inch 
speaker, and fast F 1.6 lens give it ample capacity for large 
school auditoriums. It is easily portable, too, for classroom 
use. Reproduces silent as well as sound films. Has clutch 
for still projection and reverse for running film backward 
to repeat sequences. Send coupon for details. Among the 
many B&H models there’s one for any school need. 


FREE PERIODICAL for Visual Educators 


You'll benefit from reading Filmo Visual Review, new B&H 
quarterly dedicated to the interests of visual educators. It’s free 
to all schools whose motion picture equipment, regardless of 
make, is registered with Bell & Howell. Register now by filling 
in the coupon fua//y, and you'll get the next issue. 


NEW FILM CATALOGS READY 


If you don’t have the 1941 B&H Filmosound Library Catalogs, get 
them now. They are expanded source books of select films, re- 
viewed objectively and newly arranged for your convenience. 
Free to projector owners; 25c each to others. Mark coupon 
for your copies. 





BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1817 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Please send: ( ) Free book, Filmo on the Faculty; 


sound : 
~ rojectors; ( 
) silent PFOJe 


educational, ( 


literature on Filmo Visual Review (quarterly 


catalog on recreational, ( ) religious films. 


We now own sound silent 
projectors of - make 
Name 

School 

SE er ee ee ee ee a ee 
Ee ee a ne ee a ES 4-41 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


BELL & HOWELL 
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CAN BE SET UP 
ANYWHERE IN 15 
SECONDS, FOLDS 
COMPACTLY FOR 
EASY CARRYING 





This compact, portable model consists of the famous 
Da-Lite Glass-Beaded surface, metal case and tri- 
pod—all in one unit. It is the only screen that can 
be adjusted in height without making separate ad- 


justments of the case. There are no set screws to 
tighten. The Challenger is raised to desired height 
by simply releasing a spring lock and raising the 
extension rod. Because of its greater convenience 
and brighter pictures there are few rest periods 
for the Challenger. It doesn’t require them. It is 
sturdily built for extra hard usage. The handle 
bracket for example has a wide flange that encom- 
passes the case. (The handle is not attached to the 
thin metal side of case). Square tubing in the 
center rod of the tripod and the extension support 
keeps the case aligned. 


Write today for 48 page Screen Data 
Book giving full information on the 
Challenger and other Da-Lite Screens 
(including the electrically operated 
Da-Lite Electrol) and helpful sug- 
gestions for selecting proper screen 
surtace. 











DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 


Dept. 4 ES, 2723 North Crawford Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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“JOHN DOE: CITIZEN" 


A NEW “MUST” FILM FOR | 
CLASSROOM USE ON THE 
VITAL SUBJECT OF 
GOOD CITIZENSHIP 
CIVIC RESPONSIBILITY | 
COMMUNITY PROBLEMS | 


16 MM SILENT — ONE REEL 
FOR RENT AND SALE 




































A LOW SALE PRICE HAS BEEN SET 
IN ORDER TO MAKE IT POSSIBLE 
FOR ALL LIBRARIES TO OWN PRINTS 


GARRISON FILMS sew vorkcirv 


Louisiana 





The Division of Extension, Louisiana State Normal 
College, held a conference on audio-visual education at 
Natchitoches on Friday, February 14, and Saturday, 
February 15. The conference included two sessions 
devoted entirely to demonstration lessons using audio 
visual aids. Motion pictures, slides, phonograph rec- 
ords, film strips, and maps were demonstrated in class- 
room situations. Other topics of interest were school 
production of films, projection problems, teacher edu- 
cation, and audio-visual materials in various areas. 

A division of audio-visual aids has been added to the 
Louisiana State Department of Education, with Miss 
Mary Clint Irion as supervisor. Miss Irion goes to 
Louisiana from Los Angeles, California, where she has 
been in visual education work with the Los Angeles 
County Schools. 

R. H. Mount, President of the Louisiana Branch of 
the D.V.I., is now Director of Visual Instruction in the 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston. Mr. Mount 
was formerly principal of the teacher training school 
and chairman of the visual education committee of the 
same institution. Polytechnic is the first Louisiana in- 
stitution to have a full-time director of visual in- 
struction. 


Texas 


Culminating a year’s work since the organization of 
the Radio-Visual Aids section of the Alamo area, Texas 
State Teachers Association, a section meeting was de- 
voted to a demonstration of classroom use for both 
radio and visual aids. The meeting was held March 7 
in the Pan-American Room of the Gunter Hotel, in 
connection with the regular convention. Approximately 
four hundred persons were present. 

The program began with a declaration of purposes 
by Miss Emma Gutzeit, Director of Radio and Visual 
Education, San Antonio, and a brief talk on Radio in 
Education by Miss Frances Scarborough, Educational 
Director of KTSA. The major part of the program 
consisted of a carefully prepared demonstration to show 
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teachers how a motion picture and a radio broadcast 
can be coordinated in the classroom. An American his- 
tory class from Burbank Vocational School under the 
direction of their teacher, Miss Lucy Posey, carried on 
the demonstration. They listened to the American 
School of the Air broadcast on Immigration, partici- 
pated in a follow-up student broadcast, and witnessed 
a motion picture on Immigration. The lesson closed 
with a demonstration by two immigration officials, 
showing how an alien is inducted into United States 
citizenship. At the conclusion of the program teachers 
were invited to make a tour of the studios of KTSA. 


New England Branch Meets 


“Visual Aids in Defense of Democracy” is the theme 
of the Visual Education Conference to be held by the 
New England Branch of the D.V.I. on May 3rd at the 


University of New Hampshire. Mr. Henry B. Stevens, 


l€ 


Assistant Director of General Extension Service for 
the University, will act as Chairman at the morning 
session and present an address of welcome. Other topics 
and speakers are: “Aims of the Department of Visual 
Instruction” by Professor Abraham Krasker, Presi- 
dent of the New England Branch; “In-Service Training 
of Teachers” by Dr. Lloyd P. Young, President of 
Keene Teachers College ; “Successful Methods in Using 
Visual Materials” by Dr. Charles F. Hoban, Jr., Ameri- 
can Council on Education ; “Visual Education in Junior 
High Schools,” by Raymond I. Beal, Principal, Junior 
High School, Portsmouth, N. H.; “A Supervisory 
Union Visual Education Program” by Superintendent 
Laurence O. Thompson, Keene, N. H.; ‘““The Wartime 
Use of Motion Pictures in Britain” by Richard Ford of 
the British Library of Information ; “Education in De- 
fense” by Dr. Fred Engelhardt, President, University 
of New Hampshire; “Visual Aids as Curricular Mate- 
rials” by Dr. Howard R. Jones, Assistant Professor 
of Education, University of New Hampshire; “The 
New England Educational Film Association” by R. 
Haven Falconer, Assistant Professor of Education, 
University of New Hampshire. Panel discussions will 
be held on the following topics: “How Can we Bring 
About Better Utilization of Visual Aids?” ; ‘““Are Free 
Advertising Visual Aids a Blessing or a Blight for 
Education?” ; “Should Schools Produce Their Own 
Visual Materials?’; “Are New Hampshire Schools 
\dequately Equipped for Using Visual Aids?”; “Can 
the Schools Be Better Served ?” 


Pittsburgh Audio-Visual Conference 


The final meeting in a series of four monthly audio- 
visual conferences arranged by Dr. John Hollinger, 
Director of Science and Visualization, Pittsburgh 
Schools, and Herbert T. Olander, Instructor in Audio- 
Visual Aids at the University of Pittsburgh, will be 
held at the University on the morning of April 26th 
The subject to be discussed is “The Place oi the Library 
in a Visual Education Program” and Miss Marguerite 
Kirk of Newark, New Jersey will speak on that topic. 
There will be showings of a silent motion picture “Jack 
Learns to Use the Library” and of a filmstrip subject 
“Know Your Library.” Mr. Ross Cibella of Pittsburgh 
will give a brief statement of “The Use of Microfilm 
by Libraries.” Microfilm Readers will be exhibited. 
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35 mam. Genera! Science, 11 rolls, $20.00 
FILM™M Principles of Physics, 7 rolls, $12.00 

Principles of Chemistry, 8 rolls, $14.00 
SLIDES Fundamentals ot Biology.6 rolls. $13.50 


Write for catalog and sample strips of typical frames. 
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Nebraska Has Visual Education Clinic 





The first Visual Education Clinic ever held in ] 
coln was on March 8, 1941. It was sponsored }« 
by the Lincoln public school system, the Extensi 
Division of the University of Nebraska, and Teache Whether you seek 
College of the University of Nebraska. Over thre 
Giglived persone ‘egistesed at the Clinic ‘with copa EDUCATION or ENTERTAINMENT 
sentatives from seventy different towns. Over a 
dred attended the noon day luncheor ° ° 
mules | Ae ee you will find that 
The Visual Education Clinic opened in the morning 
with greetings by Dr. A. A. Reed, Director of thi : ., 
Extension Division of the University of Nebrasl the VISUAL way is the BEST way: 
The theme of the morning session was “The What 
Why, and How of Visual Education,” Superintendent 
M. C. Lefler presiding. The afternoon session used | NCREASE your knowledge of world affairs 
. me. “Hor o Pro ‘e isual Aids 1 ocal . : H i 
the the sti He w | Produce NV ; n | and home affairs; enjoy the thrills of your favorite 
Schools,” Mr. Sam Adams, NYA Supervisor, : a ra 
dj TI ; i sport in season and out of season; "See America 
siding. ie out-of-town speakers were Mr. Dot 
D ih ~<a  Vicual Edi Norfoll and travel to the four corners of the world; ... or 
unnaln, irector Ol Sua ‘ducation at Norte ; : 
a, Cok, Chiles Reith Biiaks Sebails Ph see Hollywood's greatest stars in their greatest 
Binns Wane Stale Teateie Colas: Sian Peal pictures, just as they are shown on the screens of 
= 4 . I : Nhe ? I : . 1 | 
Combs, Valley; Supt. J. R. Vinckel, Blais The last America’s theatres! 
two speakers addressed the luncheon group on ad Here are some of the outstanding dramatic, 
istration of visual aids in public schools, and the nee 


musical, and comedy successes of the year, pro- 


for a film hbrary. nounced by the leading motion picture critics as 


The committee responsible for the Visual Educatio1 
Clinic at Lincoln were: Mrs. May W. Morley (Chait 


a “Pictures You Must Not Miss!”’ 
man). Miss Marv O’Connor, Mr. E. L. Blue, Mr. ( 








©. Morrison, Mr. R. W. Howland, Mr. T. V. Good “When the Daltons Rode” “Sandy Is a Lady” 
ca i i oe ; . ‘ eS nee - A rip-roaring picture of Amer- The most publicised lady of 
rich all of the Lincoln publi schools; Mr. Sam Adams, ica's most sensational bandit- the screen, ‘'Baby'' Sandy, in 
NYA Supers isor: M1 lames W. Tavlor. Supervisor family, starring Kay Francis an hilarious comedy. 
Vv; Ed f , 1 i and Randolph Scott. “MW | Had My Way” 
of Visual Education of the Extensior ivision ‘ , a y Way 
“A Little Bit of Heaven” Bing Crosby joins voices with 
Gloria Jean sings her way Sloria Jean in the year's most 
? through a_ glorious, human tuneful picture. 
ANFA Convention story of ‘Just folks." 
Deanna Durbin 
Panel Discussion Sessions on problems of the visual “The Boys from Syracuse” First Lady of the Screen, in 
_ . : ; A Broadway hit that sold out her three latest and greatest 
education and non-theatrical motion picture fields will at $5.50 a seat, now faster and pictures, ‘'First Love", ‘It's 
: - yaaa , , funnier with Allan Jones, Mar- a Date" and the magnificent 
highlight the program of the Third Annual Conventio1 tha Raye and Joe Penner. "Spring Parade’. 
of the Allied Non Theatrical Film Association Inc., to be 
held at the Hotel Astor, New York City, April 18t W rite Immediately to 
r \esriat “4 th at . ' : . * 
and 19th. The program opens on Friday, \p1 il 18th a Universal's Non-Theatrical Department for full information 
. ? ee ey tian tm 7% about these full length feature attractions as well as the most 
4 P.M. with a General Member ship Mec ane ‘ \ complete catalog of short-subject comedies, musicals, travel- 
followed in the evening bv Panel Discussion Sessions ogues and animated cartoons ever assembled! 








on the following topics: Libraries and Their Problems ; 
Legislation and the Non-theatrical Field ; Projector and WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE No. 17 
Equipment Sales; Distribution and Projection Servi 
ing of Industrials ; Distributor Problems ; General Wel 
fare: Utilization of Product. (The Panel Sessions, be UNIVERS AL PICTURES 
ginning at 8 P.M. will be open to visitors.) On Satut 

day afternoon, a concluding General Membership Meet 
ing will be held to elect officers for 1941-42, and it COMPANY INC 
the evening a Dinner-Dance for members and not 9 as 


members and their guests. The convention will mark the Rockefeller Center New York, N. Y. 


conclusi f two vears of active efforts on the part o1 
ye ight ae ghee ge? CIRCLE 7-7100 
the ANFA to improve the standards and welfare 


the entire non-theatrical film industry 
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On and for the Classroom 


ORIGINALLY DESIGNED LANTERN 
SLIDES FOR STAGE SCENERY 


ANNA J. THOMPSON 


Art Supervisor, State Teachers College 
Indiana, Penna. 


ANTERN slides are generally associated with illus- 
trated lectures of travel, science work, Christ- 
mas story reproductions, and the study of great 

master artists. Some experimental efforts on the part of 
Art teachers and their pupils in modern schools have 
resulted in the discovery that lantern slides afford a 
splendid medium for creative work in their special stage 
productions. While lantern slides have been made and 
used for more years than children in the schools can 
remember, it was not until recently that they were em- 
ployed for the purpose of stage scenery for dramatic 
productions. Since many school superintendents rate 
slides as valuable equipment for visual instruction, and 
proclaim that teachers in their respective schools make 
good use of lantern slides and projectors, they will find 
in this projected scenery technique additional uses for 
their materials of instruction. 

Many school systems own one, two, three, or more 
lantern slide projectors to fill the wants of the many 
teachers who need them in the various classrooms at the 
same time. Within recent years many schools have also 
purchased such materials as frosted glass slides, cover 


glass slides, lantern slide crayons and inks, masks, binding 


tape, etc., for the purpose of providing “pupil-teacher- 
made’”’ lantern slides in the various grades of the schools. 
If such materials are not already on hand they can be 
purchased with little expense, and used for original 
creative design work for “projected scenery.” 

Slides definitely designed for use as stage back- 
grounds may be projected upon the background drops 
or on plain curtains of the stage during the various 
scenes of the school play or musical programs, with a 
number of distinct advantages to both the workers and 
the audience observers. The simple shifting of the lan- 
tern or of the lantern slide by the lantern slide oper- 
ators, materially lessens the time usually needed by 
amateurs in their changes of scenery. The lantern slides 
also effect a saving of time and the expenses occasioned 
by the construction and painting of large stage flats. 
The physical labor of moving the customary scenery 
on and off the stage requires a large stage crew, with 
the inconvenience of excusing pupils from classes, shift- 
ing programs and the like. The projected scenery re- 
duces this factor to a minimum. 

Certain stage conditions are necessary, however, to 
make the stage projected scenery successful. 

The stage needs to be one, preferably, with enough 
space directly behind the back drop of sheer light col- 
ored muslin, to project the background of the desired 
size on this muslin curtain. The curtain used should 


Conducted by WILBER EMMERT 


State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 


be thin enough for the light to shine thru, but opaque 
enough for the color to show against it. The widt 


1 OF 


the curtain is a factor of considerable concern. If it is 
extremely large, two, three, or even more lanterns will 
be needed to project the whole background as a con 
tinuous scene. If the projected scenery becomes a regu 
lar feature of dramatic productions, it might be well for 
the school to purchase different “wide angle” focal 
length lenses for the projectors. With ideal conditions, 
the shift of scenery 1s accomplished by a change of 
slides in each of the respective lanterns used. 

All stages are not ideal for lantern slide projected 
scenery work because of too little space behind the 
curtain drop and/or their large width dimensions. In 
such cases the projection must be made from in front of 
the stage and the actors. The projectionist then operates 
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Sketches showing techniques for projected scenery. 


the lanterns from a table located far enough back in the 
auditorium to give the scenery the required size to fill 
the screen. If the auditorium has a balcony, the pro- 
jection work will be less conspicuous if done from there 
than when operated from the auditorium proper. In 
such a position much more of the projected scene will 
be above the heads of the actors. The designer of the 
slides must now deal with the conditions of having the 
actors in the beam of light. Hence all dark color and 
very intense colors must be arranged to be projected 
above the heads of the actors, otherwise the shadows 
and strong colors will fall on the players and eliminate 
them from the view of the spectators. Since the actors 
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——For the Health Teaching Program 

Five authentic child health, training and character building films, pre- 

pared in collaboration with, and endorsed by leading health authorities. 

BEFORE BABY COMES: BABY'S FIRST YEAR: GROWING UP: LIFE 

OF A HEALTHY CHILD: ROAD TO HEALTH AND HAPPINESS. 
1 reel each, 16mm silent or sound, 8 mm silent. 


For Sale or Rent. 


HEALTH FILM SERVICE "Siiiw.'orecon” 








Ready May 1 
A PRACTICAL FILMSTRIP 
OUR PRESIDENTS, 1789-1944. $2.00 


—Laboratory facilities. Write for details on preparing and selling your 
own filmstrips. 


PRACTICAL FILMSTRIP SERVICE 


Arthurdale Carleton C. Pierce, Jr. West Virginia 











are the most important part of the stage, the scenery 
must be designed as a background for them and their 
work. The artist designer of original slides for stage 
sets needs to be aware of the limitations of the indi 
vidual stage, then produce artistic settings helpful to 
the actors. These scenes must be in keeping with the 
purposes of the act, and always designed as a back 
ground for the actors. 

Some people prefer the soft color results that may 
be obtained by the special slide crayons, rather than the 
brilliant colors from the lantern slide inks. All colors 
need to be transparent, hence wax crayons are to be 
avoided in this work. That is why lantern slide com 
pany materials produce better results than any other 
type for problems in color projection situations. The 
common lead pencil is very useful in blocking out the 
design, and giving definite boundaries to parts of the 
scene. A splendid feature of etched glass slides is that 
which makes it possible to wash the crayon or inks from 
their surface and use the slide over and over again. 

Interesting designed slide results may be projected 
on the closed front curtain by using an intense color 
for only a few minutes, or during the short time a reader 
or speaker needs to give the introductory remarks. In 
such cases the audience will generally not see the 
speaker if he stands in front of the curtain and directly 
in the projected design. This type of front curtain pro 
jection would very likely not be used unless stage 
conditions precluded satisfactory projection on the back 
drop curtain. 


A School-Made Film Stands on Its Own Feet 
(Concluded from page 149) 

group used the film Saturday evening in connection with 
their regular program for school age boys and reported 
that several asked for information about our housing 
project after they had seen two regular feature story 
films, too.” 

From the experiment which Mr. McPherson has 
conducted in the making of school films, it would seem 
to be logical to suppose that where a school film is the 
outgrowth of study work in the regular program and 
is well organized under teacher supervision, it can be 
come a very excellent medium for use by other school 
groups in their actual study. A further step would be 
the eventual linking together of all efforts by schools 
in this direction and a production and distribution pro 
gram that would tie in with many of the regular courses 
now in the curriculum, Thus it would be a real visual 
expression service by young people for young people, 
stimulating to them and educational, as well. 
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Slide Presents 


PROJECTION 
MACHINES 





for projecting 2” x 2” glass 
slides with 35 mm. film. 


Remote push-button and automatic control, 
important feature on all Selectroslide projec- 
tion equipment. Lecturer changes slides auto- 
matically by pushing button. No assistant 
necessary; no errors in projection possible. 


THREE INDIVIDUAL UNITS TO MEET 
EVERY BUDGET AND PROJECTION 
PROBLEM. 


Standard Selectroslide 
Universal equipment for all 
projection requirements. In- 
terchangeable magazines 
hold 48 slides each. Takes 
bulbs from 300 to 1000 
watt and focal length pro- 
jection lens for small class- 
room or large auditorium. 
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Compact Selectroslide 
Standard Selectroslide with 
compact projector. Ideal for 
classroom or laboratory. 
Simplified projector with 
200 watt bulb. Magazine 
holds 48 slides. 





Junior Selectroslide 
Remarkably compact. Built- 
in projector with forced 
draft. Uses 200-watt bulbs. 
Magazine holds 16 slides. 
Automatic and remote con- 
trol features, 





W rite today for complete information on 
equipment to meet your special problem. 


Spin dler & Sauppe Ine. 


86 Third Street San Francisco 
Branch Office: 811 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 
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The Third Midwestern Forum on Visual Teaching Aids 


HE Third Annual Midwestern 
Forum on Visual Teaching Aids 
met at the Congress Hotel in Chi 
cago on March 28th and 29th. Purpose 
of the Forum was stated at the first 
general session by Dr. Wm. C. Reavis 
of the Department of Education, Uni 
versity of Chicago, and general Chair 
man of the Forum. He outlined the 
aim of the two-day meetings as an ef- 
fort to provide opportunity for visual 
educators to “see how it’s done” through 
the use of actual classroom demonstra- 
tions. Believing that progressive teach- 
ers and school administrators are inter 
ested in the effective use of all types of 
visual aids, the program of the 1941 
Forum was built on a horizontal rather 
than a vertical plane, and a careful! 
search was made to provide demonstra- 
tions in a wide range of subject matter. 
“Present Trends in Visual Education” 
was the theme of the morning address 
by Mr.. Ford L. Lemler, Director, Bu 
reau of Visual Education, Extension 
Division, University of Michigan. Im- 
mediately following Mr. Lemler’s_ re- 
marks, the group separated for the first 
meetings of the elementary and the sec- 
ondary school clinics. 


The Clinics 


Keynote of the classroom clinics was 
the demonstration of teaching procedures 
in the use of visual teaching aids in 
actual classroom situations. Demonstra- 
tion subject matter varied from science 
to vocational guidance with decided em- 
phasis on social science, not surprising 
in these days. 

Elementary Clinic 

Chairman of the elementary school 
clinic was Mr. Harry D. Gillet, Princi- 
pal, University Elementary School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, while Mr. E. C. 





Waggoner, Director of Science and Vis 
ual Education in the Elgin Publi 
Schools, Elgin, Ill., presided at th: 
meetings of the secondary clinic. Each 
clinic had three sessions, following 
similar pattern in each of introduction, 
class demonstration, and discussion by 
the “audience.” 


Science as taught in the primary di 
vision and safety as taught in the inter 
mediate division was the double subject 
of the first session of the elementary, 
clinic, the demonstrations being presented 
by Mr. Glen O. Blough, and Mr. Leslie 
W. Irwin, both teachers in the Labora 
tory Schools of the University of Chi 
cago. This was followed in the aftet 
noon session by a social science demon 
stration at the third and fourth grade 
level, presented by Miss Eugenia. Humble 
and Miss Scherer, both teachers in the 
Oak Park Public Schools. The demon- 
stration class of thirty eager youngsters 
explored their Mexican neighbor to the 
South through use of the sound film 
“Mexican Children.” The class had al 
ready seen the film once without sound 
at the beginning of the unit. With this 
as motivation, the children had _ then 
studied 
learned a Mexican song in music study, 
brought curios to class, and done indi 
reading. The results 


Mexican dress in art class, 


vidual reference 
of this reading they brought with them 
in the form of notes and marked pages 
in their books which they used to sub- 
stantiate facts they contributed to the 
class activity following the sound show- 
ing of the film, when Miss Scherer led 
them in constructing their own version 
of the film, adding details from thei! 
reading that had not appeared in the 
film. In the discussion following the 
demonstration Miss Scherer explained the 
objectives of showing the film twice: (1) 
at beginning without sound, to stimulate 





(Photo courtesy of Charles M. Boesel) 


An elementary classroom clinic in action. 


creative thinking and a spirit of 
>? 


(2) at end of unit, with sound, to « 


reading and knowledge gained throu: 


basis for 


books and to furnish 
story \lso brought out in the discus 
sion was the fact that the geographical 
emphasis in the teaching approach \ 
more suited to the grade level thar 
socio-economic emphasis. 

Social studies also provided the mat 
rial for the closing session of th 
mentary school clinic, this time in 


lor , 
demonstt 


intermediate division rhe 
tion was ably presented by Miss Mildred 
C. Letton, and Miss Ida B. DePencier 
both teachers in the Laboratory Schools 


of the University of Chicago 
Secondary Clinic 


For its first session the seconda 
school clinic also turned its attention 

a social science demonstration. An Amer 
ican History class acted as “guinea 
pigs,” introduced by Mr. Truman D 


Visual Education, 1 


} School. C 1 


Fox, Director of 
Sterline Morton Hig 
Ill. The group saw “Early Settlers 


New England” as the climax to. stud: 
of a unit on colonial life. The film was 
also used to bridge between this unit 
and .one following on the development of 
independence and the westward expan- 
sion from the thirteen colonies Class 
discussion was led by three “chairmen” 
who had each seen the film five tin 
and had prepared leading questions based 
on analysis of the political, economic 
and social aspects of colonial life as 
brought out in the film, which was used 
as a point of departure for a discussion, 
amazing in its breadth. The adult group 
centered its discussion on the value of 
student previews of films, and the num- 
ber of previews of a single film 

\ science 
film “Properties of Water” featured the 


demonstration using the 


second session at the secondary level 
presented by a chemistry class of My: 
G. I. Renner from Elgin High Schooi 
\ lively 


revolving around the relative merits of 


discussion ended this session, 
teaching procedures with science films. 
\ less usual subject —vocational guid- 
ance—provided the material for the final 
session of the secondary clink Mr. Mil- 
ton E. Hahn, Department of Psychology, 
University of Minnesota, presented the 
demonstration in the absence of his co- 
worker, Dr. E. G. Williamson \fter 
a rapid-fire introduction with blackboard 
outline, Mr. Hahn showed the film “Ap- 
titudes and Occupations” on which he 
and Dr. Williamson acted as consultants 
The film was a graphic presentation ot 
the lecture material, showing actual sit- 
uations in which were used the specifi 
abilities 
musical, artistic, scientific, and abstract 


mechanical, clerical, social, 
intelligence \s a guide to vocational 
placement “profiles” were shown of the 
varying amounts of these abilities pos- 
sessed by different individuals Occu- 
pational adjustment was shown to de- 
pend on a combination of interests, abil- 


, 179 
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ities, and motivation. Although the class 
—a volunteer group from Elgin High 
School—had seen neither the film nor 
Mr. Hahn before, they participated in 
a thoughtful discussion of the material 
The discussion of the adult group brought 
out the need for, and interest in, more 
films of this type, which provide not 
merely vocational information but real 
vocational “guidance.” 


Luncheon 


Of special interest to directors of vis- 
ual education was the opening-day lunch- 
eon for them. After luncheon the group 
divided for two round-table discussions 
lasting well into the afternoon. The one 
for public school directors was presided 
over by Joseph E. Dickman, Director 
of Visual Education, Chicago Public 
Schools, while the state directors of vis- 
ual education met with Mr. J. E. Han 
sen, Chairman, Bureau of Visual In- 
struction, University of Wisconsin. 


The Banquet 


A lighter note was struck at the third 
annual banquet held in the Casino of the 
Congress Hotel. Mr. H. E. Erickson 
of the Ampro Corporation acted as toast 
master and introduced both speakers of 
the evening, Mr. David E. Walker, Sunt. 
of Schools, District 76, Evanston, IIli- 
nois, and Dean Gordon J. Laing, Uni 
versity of Chicago. Nearly 200 banquet 
ers gave evidence of genuine enjoyment 
of the evening’s program, which differed 
in certain important respects from the 
same function last year. 

Administrator's Clinic 

The two-day Forum closed with a 
school administrator’s clinic—a new fea- 
ture this year—on the use of visual ma- 
terials in school interpretation. Examples 
of such materials were presented {or 
appraisal by a panel of administrators 
under the chairmanship of William J. 
Hamilton, Superintendent of Schools, Oak 
Park, Illinois. Members of the panel 
were: Orville T. Bright, Superintendent 
of Schools, Flossmoor, Illinois; Nelson 
B. Henry, University of Chicago; J. 
Stanley McIntosh, Director of Visual 
Education, District 76, Evanston, Illinois ; 
E. E. Morley, Principal, Heights High 
School, Cleveland Heights, Ohio; Claude 
E. Vick, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Springfield, Illinois. 

The materials presented consisted of: 
(1) mimiature slides prepared and used 
by Charles Bruner, Superintendent of 
Schools, Kewanee, Illinois; (2) standard 
slides by E. E. Morley, portraying an 
evaluation of the Heights High School, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio, on the criteria 
established by the Cooperative Study cf 
Secondary School Standards; (3) a film 
by J. E. Pease, Superintendent of 
Schools, La Grange, Illinois, showing 
activities of teachers and pupils in the 
schools of Muskegon, Michigan; (4) a 
two-reel film on a day in Wilbur Wright 
High School, Dayton, Ohio; (5) a 
school-film prepared by Arnold P. Heflin, 
on a day in Lane Technical High School, 
Chicago; and (6) a section of a film in 
color presented by T. R. Foulkes, Super- 


intendent, Maine Township High School, 
Des Plaines, Illinois. 

The following criteria were used by 
the panel in evaluating the visual mate- 
rials presented as aids in public relations : 
Mechanical Features 

(a) Photographic effects 

(b) Does the photography follow best 

current practice in photographic 
technic 

(c) What about the sequence of shots 

(d) Use of color films 

(e) Titles—are they effective 

(f) Sound 
Aim and Purpose of the Film 

(a) For what kind of audience is film 

designed 

(b) Are definite public-relations val 

ues evident 

(c) Is the film too educational 

(d) Are entertainment features over 

emphasized 

(e) Is the film too spectacular 
Evidence of Careful Planning in Filn 

Construction 

(a) What about length of film 

(b) Judgment used in the selection of 

subject matter 

(c) Is there evidence of scenario or 

ganization 
The Educational Values in the Filn 
(a) Does the film leave definite im 
pressions of the organization of 
the work offered in the schools 


(b) Are specific features of the school 
work shown 

(c) Is viewing the film the equiva- 
lent of a visit to the schools 

(d) Are general educational methods 
demonstrated 

(e) Are specific educational methods 
demonstrated 

(f{) Is pupil progress shown 


(g) Are extra-curriculum activities 


shown 
Resulting Impressions 


(1) Does the film “sell” the school 
to the public 


(2) Are educational outcomes defined 

(3) Is the film too long to leave def- 
inite impressions 

(4) Is there a general audience ap- 
peal 

(5) Does the film “tell the story” or 
leave confused impressions 


The various sessions of the Forum 
were attended by nearly 500, registering 
from not only the Middle West but all 
parts of the country. No small part of 
the conference was the fine array of ex 
hibits, larger and more extensive than 
in previous years. These were on dis 
play throughout the conference and wer 
assembled under the able chairmanship 
of Mr. Wesley Greene, College Film 
Center. At the Executive Committee 
meeting on Saturday plans were enthu 


siastically formulated and adopted for 


“ 


the “Fourth Midwestern Forum on Vis- 
ual Teaching Aids” the coming year. 
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Proceedings of the 
DVI Meeting 


(Concluded from page 161) 


(This item below chances to be the 
last, but by no means the least, of the 
DVI Proceedings at Atlantic City. The 
Committee on Field Experiences is a 
definite affiliate of the Department of 
f the NEA. It is 


shortly to have its own regular Depart- 


Visual Instruction 


ment in the pages of THE EpUCATIONAL 
ScREEN under the editorship of Dr. Verna 
Carley.—Editor ) 

Minutes of the Meeting 
of the 
COMMITTEE ON FIELD 
EXPERIENCES 


February 26, 1941 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 


A” TER considerable discussion as to 
the next stages of the Committee’s 
work it was unanimously 
the immediate need is for a manual to 


agreed that 


and who have not had sufficient exper- 
\ special committee 


help people who are planning field trips 


ience in this area. 
to draft plans for this manual was ap- 
pointed. The committee consists of Dr. 
Atyeo, chairman, Mr. Stanforth, Mr. 
Rothschild, and Mr. Olsen. The com- 
mittee was given the power to call upon 
any other people in the field for assist- 
ance 


Plans were then discussed for the 
use of our page in EpUCATIONAL SCREEN. 
It was agreed that Miss Carley serve 
as editor and that the preparation of 
material be considered an all-committee 
job. The first issue should deal with the 
philosophy of field trips and there should 
be a discussion of the Committee and 
its plans for the June issue. It was sug- 
gested that in subsequent issues there 
be a description of field trips in differ- 
ent subject areas: also that material be 
included from as many zones as_ pos- 
sible. 


In explaining the work of the Com- 
mittee, it was agreed to try to develop 
some committees within the several zones 
called for in the zoning plan being de- 
veloped for the Department of Visual 
Instruction. Mr. Park and Mr. Watten- 
berg were asked to take charge of this 


work 


In our plans for developing coordinat- 
ing units, it was agreed to concentrate 
upon Michigan as a demonstration proj- 
ect on the possibility of a statewide co 
ordination of field ¢ xperiences. The 
committee in charge was to consist of 
Mr. Park as chairman, Mr. Roberts, 


and Mr. Wattenberg 
In view of the possibility of the chair- 
man being drafted, Mr. Park was elected 


vice chairman of the Committee 
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Sound Films for Pre-Employment 
Training in Machine-Shop Practice 
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EEL I of Eastman’s new sound films on 
elementary shop practice is now ready and 
being delivered. It covers correct methods for 
exact alignment of the lathe... detailed pro- 
cedures involved in facing, straight turning, and 
squaring a shoulder... working accurately to 
dimensions from a mechanical drawing... char- 
acteristics and selection of the principal cutting 
tools ...a comprehensive exposition of the use 
of micrometers in relation to the graduated dials. 
Utilizing carefully planned and superbly pho- 
tographed full-screen close-ups, this film isolates 
and greatly enlarges the critical action involved 
in every operation. It not only permits demon- 
strating to the whole class at once, but enables 





each student to follow the action even more 
clearly than would be possible from a position 
directly at the side of the instructor. Full explan- 
ation in sound accompanies each step. 

Reel II, covering operations not included in 
the first film, is being prepared along the same 
lines. Scheduled for release about May 1, it will 
complete a pair of sound films of unique impor- 
tance to all schools undertaking pre-employment 
machine-shop training for national defense in- 
dustries. Order Reel I now for immediate de- 
livery—Reel II for shipment when ready. Price 
per reel (16-millimeter sound), $36. Eastman 
Kodak Company, Teaching Films Division, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Eastman Classroom Films 
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he Siterature in Visual Onstriuction 


A Monthly Digest 


HISTORY AND PRINCIPLES 


Notes on the Historical Background of 
Visual Education— Manson Milner 
Brien, St. Louis Country Day School 
Education, 61:321 Feb. 1941. 


A carefully-documented account of the 
visual techniques used in the Middle Ages 
before Comenius wrote his picture-book 
commonly called the beginning of visual 
aids. The resources of art at that time 
were devoted to instructional purposes 
Sculpture, stained glass windows, even 
the scheme of gothic architecture were 
intended to record events and educate. 
Early printing made use of woodcut il 
lustrations to supplement the printed ma 
terial. Then etchings and engravings were 
used. By the 17th century when Com 
enius wrote his Orbis Pictus the use of 
pictures had already been in common use. 
There are examples of illustrated books 
in medicine, diplomatics, history, mathe- 
matics, physics and many other subjects. 

The article should be read in its en 
tirety for a fascinating account of the 
part played by pictured materials, maps 
and the like in the centuries preceding our 
own. The author concludes, “Indeed vis 
ual education today is neither a fad nor 
a fetish, but the culmination of consistent 
progress throughout 800 years# Modern 
inventions and modern techniques have in 
no way altered its fundamental philosophy. 
Rather they constantly present an ever 
widening opportunity which requires 
a thorough investigation on behalf of 
teachers and students in every field, if 
we are to be true to our heritage.” 


ADMINISTRATION 


A Director of Visual Instruction—Roy 
Wenger—Social Studies, 32:81 Feb. 
1941 
How a director of visual instruction 

can help a social studies teacher: 

1. He collects information as to sources 
and types of materials available. 2. He 
helps in securing materials. 3. He helps 
in getting equipment when needed. 4. 
He can suggest techniques of using ma 
terials. 5. He trains a staff of student 
assistants. 6. He can stimulate the pro- 
duction and use of school-made materials. 
7. His office can serve as a clearing 
house for information. 


Visual Aids for Education—Jewell Ross 
Davis, Warrensburg, Missouri—Scho 
and Community, 27:118 Mar. 1941 
The Missouri State Department, in 

cooperation with the Works Progress Ad- 

ministration is circulating visual aids for 
use in the schools of that state. There 
are nine centers. 

Equipping a Room for Visual Instruc- 
tion—William T. Kutsche, East Grand 
Rapids—Education, 61:345 Feb. 1941 


Modern Visual Education at Work 
Lawrence W. Olson, Glencoe, Minn. 
Vinnesota Journal of Education. 
21:248 Feb. 1941 
The school program is centered in a 
permanent projection room 
Unsupervised Visual Education—Ralph 
Rochefort White, Weld, Maine—Edu- 
cation, 61:373 Feb. 1941 
Results of a survey in the state of 


Maine. 


UTILIZATION 


Library Film Forums on National De- 


fense—Alice I. Bryan, Columbia Uni- 
versity—Library Journal, 66:241 Mar. 
15, 194] 


This article describe 5 one of the most 
important developments in the use of 


1s 


motion pictures to date. Film Forums 
a cooperative project undertaken by the 
Joint Committee of the American Li 
brary Association, the American Asso 
ciation for Applied Psychology, Amer- 
ican Association for Adult Education 
and the American Film Center. During 
the spring twenty libraries in_ strat 
gically situated sections of the country 
are presenting a program for ten weeks 
on “What We Are Defending,” in which 
adults may discuss our material and 
human resources in relation to the d 
fense program. 

On the basis of the experience gained 
this spring a more extensivé 
will be planned for next fall and made 


program 


available to a much larger group of 
public libraries. The cost to libraries 
that have access to a projector and op 
erator is about $5.00 per evening. The 
American Film Center takes care of 
booking and routing the films. 

The reader is referred to the original 
article for further help in planning and 
carrving out intelligent discussions witl 
adults 


The Film in the English Class—Kath 
erine Helfer and Regina Rosiny, Co- 


lumbus High School, N. Y. C.—English 
Journal, 30:68 Jan., 1941 
The English classes in this school 


undertook a study of the motion picture 
as literature and as a means of social 
expression. A detailed account is given 
of three of the Human Relations films 
used in this study. Each film was allotted 
three class periods—one tor preparation, 
one for showing and discussion of the 
technical literary elements and on_ the 
last day the social and literary objectives 
were discussed. The study guides prt 
pared by the Commission on Human Re 
lations were used by the teachers. The 
teachers believe that the 50 classes that 
used the films benefited greatly from the 
film study 


Conducted by ETTA SCHNEIDER 


Teaching Americanism through the Use 

of the Filmstrip—Camilla Best, New 
Orleans—Education, 61:333 Feb. 194] 
Successful teaching of citizenship must 


be a development of the individual throug] 


activities as well as the teaching of sub 
ject matte By means of wide variety 
of subject matter found in the filmstrip. 
we are able to correlate the teaching 
Americanism and the development 

good citizenship in the course of study 
used in almost every school. Careers in 
the Army and Navy, conservation ur 
natural American History 


1 


subjects on Latin America are examples 


resources, 


of filmstrips now available 


A Follow-up Survey through Visual 
Aids H. L. Cleland, Director of 
Guidance, Pittsburgh, Pa. Occupat 
19 :331-4 Feb., 1941 
\ uniqu 

kinds of jobs that high school graduates 


get after they leave school is described 


project in determining the 


in this article. The schools produced a 


film showing 23 of the 1937 graduates 


in their present vocations. For each per 
son there is given a general description 
of the high school he or she attended 


how he got the job, what his higt 


record had been and his present respon 


sibilities and salary. Scenes were shot in 
the various places of business. The cam- 
eramen were three teachers who ] id had 
considerable success at amate 1 


1 
tography 


How to Explore for Visual Materials 


Marion Louise Israel, Los Ange 
County Ca Journal of da) 
Education, 16:26 Jan. 1941 
Suggestions to teac hers who do not ive 
ready access to a central library 
ual aids for securing materials. Classit 
cation 1s made on the basis of (a) thos 
that are historical and static; (b) thos 


that are contemporary and dynami 


RESEARCH 
Sound Films for Reading Programs 


H. A. Gray, Erpi—Sch 

60:24 Feb. 1941 

\ significant summary of resea! 
dealing with beginning reading and t 
influence of aural factors, indicating t 
value of sound films for primary readers 


Review of 
Visual Education 


Educational Research in 
Edgat Dal ind 


Charles F. Hoban, Jr ky hy 

f Educational Research. 1941 Ma 

Millan $10.00 

This 1s the best summary ot reseal 
to appear since Dr. Hoban’s critical sun 
mary in “Motion Pictures in Ed i 


\ Summary of the Literatur 


vides excellent background intormatiot! 
for students in visual instruction courses 
and for curriculum orkers 1 thet 
areas 

(Concluded on pa 176) 
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AMERICAN HISTORY ON PARADE 


The Story of American History in Copy and 
Suggestions for Original Handmade 


Lantern Slides 
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BRITISH MERCANTILE FoLl/Cy bisTincTionws IF Colonial GoveRMENT_ 
27 28 


Cartoons from Unit | — Exploration and Discovery 





The HANDMADE CARTOON makes history VIVID — INTERESTING LIVING. 





It provides the values implied in pupil activities. 
It simulates the action of motion pictures. 


It brings the powerful influence of humor into the learning process. 


If interested in further information, fill in and mail the coupon below. 


Keystone View Company 


MEADVILLE, PENNA. 
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EVALUATION 


Audio-Visual Aids and the Democratic 
Process—Etta Schneider—Education, 
61:326 Feb. 1941 





How democratic are you in planning 
for and carrying out a course for teachers 
in the use of audio-visual materials ? How 
democratic are you in administering your 
program’ How democratic are you as a 
teacher in permitting the students to par- 
ticipate in selection and critical evalua- 
tion? How democratic are the producers 
of materials in collaborating with schools 
and curriculum workers before and after 
production? Guides to help you in such 
an evaluation are given in the article. 
Constructive cooperation in such prac- 
tices is just as important as in other 
phases of human relations that will pro- 
mote democratic living. 


Silent versus Sound Films in Education 
—M. H. Cowan, New York City- 
High Points, 23: no.2 :23 Feb. 1941 


A review of research dealing with 
sound and silent motion pictures in 
schools. After weighing the pros and 
cons, the author appears to prefer silent 
films because they can be more readily 
adapted to local needs and because equip 
ment is more convenient. The popular- 
ity of sound films, he believes, may be 
due to the fact that they are newer. 


The Relation of Reading to Other 
Forms of Learning—( Reading in Gen- 
eral Education, W. S. Gray, ed.)— 
Edgar Dale, pp 45-75. 1940. American 
Council on Education. 


A clear-cut analysis of the psychology 
of learning that involves reacting to many 
kinds of experiences, verbal and non- 
verbal. A “must” for those who must be 
ever on the alert to re-evaluate the role 
of audio-visual aids in education. 


The Relative Value of Sound and Silent 
Motion Pictures in Science Teaching 
--Roy W. Maneval, Tulsa, Okla- 
Science Education, 24:361 Dec. 1940. 


This is the third study carried on by 
the writer in comparing sound films with 
other methods of direct teaching. In 
this investigation, one group of high 
school science students was taught by 
the use of sound films, another group, 
equated in intelligence, science ability 
and sex, was shown the same films with 
captions instead of a sound track. Each 
film was shown twice. Tests were given 
immediately after the film showings and 
30 days later. 


The study fails to give statistically 
significant evidence to show that either 
method is better. The data tend to show 
that the silent film was better in three 
out of four units. Pupils of higher 
mental ability tend to be taught better 
by the silent film method, those with 
lower mental ability improving better 
with sound films. The results of this 
experiment have significance for popu- 
lations of which the sample used is 
representative. 


Educational Motion Pictures Evaluated 
by Children—Florence FE. Taylor, 
Penn. State College (formerly Horace 
Mann School, Teachers College, Co 
lumbia University). Education, 61 :364 
Feb. 1941 
Illuminating evidence to support the 

principle that children are critical and 
can be helped in their critical judgment 
about films as well as other school ex 
periences. Stenographic notes of a dis 
cussion with a group of fifth grade chil- 
dren are reprinted. The children were 
asked to evaluate the whole film program 
of the preceding semester and to discuss 
those films that helped them most. As 
children are given a greater share in the 
planning and carrying out of school pro- 
grams teachers will find that they are 
keener and more sensitive, even at an 
early age, than we had thought. 


Criteria for the Production and Selec- 
tion of Visual Aids—David J. Good- 
man, N. Y. C.—Education, 61 :359 
Feb. 1941 
A proposal for a national committee 

of educators and producers to set up 
criteria for the production and selection 
of the various types of visual aids, be 
ginning with the filmstrip. Excellent bib 
liography on selection. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


Adequate Training for a Director of 
Audio-Visual Education—James D. 
Finn, Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation—Education, 61:337 Feb. 1941 


This is an important article, especially 
since little attention has been paid to 
this topic in the past 10 years. The basis 
for setting up qualifications and the kind 
of training needed may not always be the 
same, but the article can serve as a 
starting point for 
formulation of proposals that will apply 
to special communities. 


discussion and_ the 


A director of visual education must 
have a gond general education, which in- 
cludes knowledge of subject-matter areas, 
ability to write and interpret educational 
activities, a knowledge and_ skill in 
physics and other subjects that relate to 
optics and projection as well as an ap 
preciation and understanding of the arts 
He should have a grasp of educational 
theory and practice with some experience 
in teaching. He should have mechanical 
ability that includes photography, pro 
jection, sound and recording techniques, 
etc. Technical ability should include skill 
in radio writing and production, motion 
picture production, dramatics and music. 
In the field of audio-visual education his 
knowledge should be extensive. Finally, 
he should have a grounding in admin 
istrative practices that will facilitate the 
organization and operation of a depart 
ment. 

Other qualities which he must possess, 
apart from education and training, are 
ability to accomplish a lot with little 
money or equipment; qualities of leader- 
ship and ability to get along with people; 
a sense of balance and a desire to try 
jut new ways. 


The Educational Screen 


A Neglected Factor in the Use of Audio- 
Visual Aids—W. Gayle Starnes—Edu- 
cation, 61:347 Feb. 1941 


Teacher education is this neglected 
factor. The plea is for teacher education 
institutions to develop a systematic, well 
balanced program. 

AND VISUAL 


LIBRARY AIDS 


Place of the Librarian in the Visual 
Program—Bess Landfear, San Fran- 
cisco—Cal, Journal, 16:21 Jan. 194] 


SCHOOL MADE VISUAL AIDS 


Learning Safety through Making Movies 
—William G. Hart, Ohio State Uni 
versity—Safety Education 20:290 Mar. 


194] 


An account of a cooperative film proj- 
ect undertaken by a group of schools in 
connection with the safety program. Each 
school produced a film which was tailor 
made to its local situation. The activity 
was educative to those who participated 
in planning and producing the films and 
it helped to enlist community coopera 
tion. 

Better attitudes toward safe conduct 
are already noted by the teachers. Thi 
films are being successfully used in othe: 
schools. The most important contribu- 
tion of the Traffic Safety Film Project, 
however, is that it demonstrates a way 
education. The 


of approaching safety 


thirteen films enumerated in the artic! 
represent a variety of film techniques and 
topics for audiences from kindergarten to 
adult. 


The Production of School Public Rela- 
tions Films—Hardy R. Finch and 
Eleanor D. Child, Greenwich, Conn 
School Management, 10:195 Mar. 194] 


An article for administrators which 
clarifies the values to be expected from 
school-made films and describes how to 
go about making films. The need for 
interpreting the schools to the people 
is greater now than ever before and mo- 
tion pictures can be a strong ally 


Filming of Classroom Activities Adds 
Special Interest—Herbert H. Ditt- 
brenner, Glencoe, Minnesota—./inne- 
sota Journal of Education, 21:247 Feb. 


194] 


Camera Club’s Contribution to Visual 
Instruction—Ralph E. Brant, Vassar, 
Mich.—Education, 61:354 Feb. 1941 


The Zoo Goes to School—Frank W. 
Trevor, Millbrook Sx hool Edu 10M" 
61:369 Feb. 1941 


The story of an undertaking that has 
extended over four years in the build- 
ing, on the school grounds, of a zoo 
where animal life can be studied for 
biology, wildlife conservation and other 
practical school purposes. Other outcomes 
from this project have been noted in 
the language arts, manual activities, com- 
munity relations and social understand- 
ing. wae reading in the original 
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AUDIO VISUAL SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS—Educationai Dept.» RCA Mfg. 
Ce., inc., Canuien, M. J. © A Service of Radic Corporation of America 


RCA Motion Picture 


Sound Equipment ‘Stars’ for | 


over 6,000 Theatres 


Get the same ‘star’ performance 
for your pictures with 


RCA 16mm. SOUND FILM PROJECTOR 


© For finer, clearer sound... 
more even light distribution on 
screen... greater operating sim- 


plicity—here ’s your projector! 


When the motion picture industry 
goes for something ina great big way 

you £now it’s good. It has to be! 
And over 6,000 American theatres 
use RCA Equipment! 

That’s why we say—give your pic- 
tures the professional projection they 
deserve with the sensational RCA 
16 mm. Sound Film Projector. Com- 
pletely RCA engineered, it gives new 
life, new sparkle to every picture. It 
distributes light on the screen more 


<— Radio City Music Hall 
in New York City 


has RCA Motion Picture Sound Equipment. 
Over 6,000 theatres on the other Broadways 
Vi imerica a? 1M tlarl equipped to prot ide 
their audier with the finest performance. 








evenly. It reproduces sound with 
tones full, clear, and natural—at any 
volume. 


In addition, operation of the RCA 
16 mm. Sound Film Projector is sim- 
plicity itself. All size reels are quickly 
rewound by motor—cleaning and 
adjusting are simple. Threading may 
be quickly and easily accomplished 
because threading line is cast right 
on the projection block. 


For these reasons—and because of 
it’s delightful portability—more and 
more schools are getting this pro- 
jector each week. It’s the ideal in- 
strument for your school films! 


16 SUPERIOR FEATURES—YET 
IT’S PRICED WITH THE LOWEST! 


Trademark ““RCA Victor” 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by RCA 
Mfg. Co., Inc. In Canada, 
RCA Victor Company, Ltd., 
Montreal 


Modern schools stay modern with RCA Tubes 
in their sound equipment 





Educational Department (E-4) 
RCA Mfg. Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 


Send complete information regarding 
RCA 16 mm. Sound Film Projector. 


Name ——— 
School 
Address 


City __State ae 
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NEW FILMS OF THE MONTH 
As They Look to A Teacher Committee 


The Honey Bee (Erpi) 11 minutes, 16mm sound, sale price 
$50.00. Teacher's guide to be furnished. 

In this film unusual closeup photography presents a study 
of the honey bee. The first sequence begins with scenes of bees 
in an apple orchard. The three castes of bees—workers, drones 
and queens—are shown, and their functions in the hive ex- 
plained. The second sequence shows in detail the metamorphosis 
of the worker bees, from the time the queen lays e 
empty cells through the period when the larvae are fed 
workers, the spinning of the cocoons, the pupal stage, and 
finally the adult worker bees. Various phases of their work, 
including feeding larvae, ventilating the nest, and guarding 
the nest—the latter including scenes of the killing of a bumble- 
bee which has entered accidentally—are shown. The next se- 
quence explains the development of new queen bees. The old 
queen and the field bees leave the nest, and two newly-hatched 
queens battle for supremacy, one queen stinging her rival to 
death. 

The fourth sequence follows the old queen and the field bees 
through the processes of swarming, scouting for and locating 
a new nest, and building a new comb. The last sequence shows 
the workers gathering nectar from flowers, doing the “honey 
dance” upon returning to the nest, and depositing the honey 
in the comb. In this connection the bees are shown gathering 
pollen for bees’ bread, doing the “pollen jig’’ upon returning to 
the nest, and storing the pollen for winter food. As the film 
concludes with scenes of bees in a field of clover, the narrator 


ggs in 


by the 








HOLMES PROJECTOR CO. 


Manufacturers cf 16mm and 35mm sound projectors 
1813 ORCHARD STREET 


Made to be BETTER-and is | 
HOLMES Gagne, PROJECTOR 





Holmes engineers are lit- 


HOLMES / 
erally steeped in the policy 16mm —_— f 
wi 
of building quality machines High Intensity 
from materials that must Aze Lamp r 


stand the severest tests be- 
fore acceptance. And in as- 
sembly and trial perform- 
















ances every projector must 
absolutely measure up to 
the rigid Holmes’ standards 
of superior film projection 
and fidelity of sound re- 
production. 


That's why schools 
having purchased 
one Holmes unit 
invariably insist on 
the same projector 
when buying addi- 
tional equipment for 
visual education or 
entertainment. 


Also made 
with Low 
Intensity 
Arc Lamp 







Catalog 


CHICAGO on request 





EASY TO THREAD, ADJUST AND OPERATE 





Conducted by DON WHITE 

In Charge of Audio-Visual Extension Service 
Division of General Extension, 

University System of Georgia, Atlanta 





Producers wishing to have their new films reviewed 
on this page should write Mr. Don White at 223 Wal- 
ton Street, N. W., Atlanta, Georgia, giving details as 
to length, content, and basis of availability of the 
films. They will be informed of the first open screen- 
ing date when the Teacher-Committee can view the 
films. The only cost to producers for the service is 
the cost of transporting the prints to and from Atlanta, 
which must be borne by the producers. 











states that bees perform important services by helping to cross 
pollinate flowers and by giving us honey. 

COMMITTEE Oprtnion—An excellent film for use in science, 
nature study, biology and entomology, and agriculture classes 
at all grade levels. Among the strong points noted were clear 
closeup photography, effective narration and good organization. 
The film contains so much information that two or more show 
ings probably will be needed. 

Wheels Across India (Dodge) 30) minutes, 16mm _ sound, 
“Free.” Also available in longer version (70 minutes, 16mm 
sound) which reputedly contains some advertising 


Highlights from a recent expedition by Armand Denis and 


his wife, the former Leila Roosevelt, through the jungles of 
Burma. The film begins with a scene of a peaceful New Eng 
land home. But on a nearby lake, children are sailing a strang« 
looking outrigger boat from the South Seas, and their pets 
are full-grown hunting leopards. An explanation is given when 
it is revealed that this is the home of the Denis family of 
world-famous explorers. Preparations are being completed 
departure on another expedition, this time through India 

First the explorers go to Rangoon, there to begin their moto 

I 


+ 


trip across Burma. They make their wav to a small interior 


province, where an unusual sight is encountered—egigantic water 


wheels which are used to irrigate the fields. Interesting shots 


of the great water wheels appear. Further in the interior, a 


] 


dead city, formerly the capital of Burma, is visited. It 1s now 


revealed that the purpose of the journey is to locate the cult 


of the snake-worshippers; an old priest directs the travellers 


to a little-known corner of the count: 


Giratte-neck women, their heads held up by coils of metal 
ire next seen. The metal is removed from one woman’s ne 
to show how it has been stretched The cars carry the group 
to the edge of a lake, where the party takes to boats. Each of 
these is propelled by a large number of oarsmen, who us¢ 
their legs in paddling. An exciting race culminates in the ovet 
turn of one of the boats. The expedition continues up a nat 
row river on rafts, and then goes through the dense jungles 
by foot 

\ sequence upon teak logging appears here, with views of 


cutting and elephants at work dragging the great logs to 


stream beds. Care of the elephants, including bathing, also 1s 
shown. Leaving a lumber camp, the expedition rides on elephant 
back to the village of the priestess of the snake. The party 
climbs a mountain with the priestess and her natives, and the 
rites of snake-worship are next shown in a thrilling sequence 
[The priestess calls the king cobra “god” from his den, expertly 
dodging the deadly strikes, and performing the required ritual 
by kissing the top of his ugly head three times. A brief conclud 
ing sequence depicts the journey homeward 
CoMMITTEE OPINION—A _ good film for use in geography, 
economics, and social science classes at the jumior 


1, college and adult levels. The fact that the film 


literature, 
and senior hig] l 
takes ample time to show each thing portrayed, instead ot! 


‘ . 1 
skipping hurriedly over a larger number of topics, was especially 
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Wild life of the 
Malayan Jungle list of 16mm 


“BEYOND BENGAL” = *" 


and/or 
LEWIS FILM SERVICE 


Send for Free 


silent rental 











216 East First, Wichita, Kansas films 
commended. The title of the film is not entirely accurate, sinc 
it depicts a journey through Burma rather than through all 
India. The film contains no advertising, and is excellent in a 


technical aspects 
The Power Behind the Nation (Nortolk ane Western) 


minutes, lomm sound Free.” Print reviewed was blac! 

and-white, but film also is available in Kodachrome col 

film. 

\ detailed presentation of the uses, mining processil 
and railway transportation of bituminous coal in the Appala 
chian region The film begins with a sequence vhich depict 


the industrial might ot the United States, explaining that bi 


uminous coal turnishes more than 50% of \merica’s energ 
It refers to the chemical processing of coal howinge product 
and by-products obtained. Next, the film explains the neces 
for close interrelation between the coal and rat road industri 

The nature, tormation and mining of bituminous coal a 
shown in the following scenes. A map locates coal deposit 
the United States: ther e Appalachian coal field is sho 
with the lines of the Norfolk and Western Railway superin 
posed upon it by animation. In one of the hundreds of min 
which dot the mountains, details of the work of coal mining 
are shown, including scenes of the miners riding to 
down the shatt, testing the air for gases, undercutting by 
chine, trimming the face, drilling, blasting, ar loading 
coal. The cars go up to tl surtace, then up the tipple. 1 
the coal is dumped. It goes down over sizing screens. to 
picking table where slag removed. and na t ough t 
loading booms into railway cars 

The next sequenc ows in detail the method bv whi 
coal is handled through the great ocean coaling terminal at 
Norfolk, Virginia. A freighter is moved up to the pier; coal 
cars go slowly down an incline, across a scale. throug! 
thawing shed, onto the elevator, and finally the coal is dumped 


1 


through a chute into the shiz 

As the film concludes, the narrator states that the Unite 
States can look with satisfaction upon its stores of coal, and 
that the Norfolk and Western Railway is proud of its part 


supplying this essential material for the lite of the nation 
COMMITTEE OPINION \ good film for use in courses at the 
junior high, senior high, and college levels in science, social 


science, geography, and industrial training. The film’s sequence: 


on mining is worthy of especial mention, but it was suggeste: 
that the entire film might have been shortened somewhat wit! 
out appreciable loss of valu Photography (by Waldo I 


Austin) is good; sound is good, and organization is adequate 
Plows, Planes and Peace (USDA) 17 minutes, 16mm sound 

“Free.” 

Outlines America’s program of national defense, with en 
phasis upon the contributions of agriculture. As the film begins 
the narrator reads a part of the Preamble to the Constitution, 
explaining that it is the American dream for the common mat 
to enjoy the fruits of our country’s resources and production. A 


(Concluded on page 181 


Producers Named Above: 

Dodge. Dodge Division, Chrysler Corporation, 7900 Josepl 
Campau, Detroit, Michigan. Prints also obtainable through 
local Dodge dealers. 

Erpi. Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., 35-11 Thirty-Fifth Avenue 
Long Island City, N. Y. Prints obtainable on rental basis 
through most State extension film libraries 

Norfolk & Western. Norfolk & Western Magazine, c/o Not 
folk & Western Railway Company, Roanoke, Virginia 

USDA. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Motion Pictures, 
Washington, D. ( 
State extension film libraries which serve as depositories 


Prints also available through various 


for the Department. 16mm sound prints may be purchased 
at cost 
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Newest UNIVERSAL Features 


Released in (6mm. Sound Film for Schools 


Thirty-eight great Universal pictures have 
been added to our school library, providing 
new entertainment material of unusual ex- 
cellence. One location approval takes care of 
all bookings. Some of these films are: 


EAST SIDE OF HEAVEN 
Featuring Bing Crosby, Joan Blondell, Mischa 
Auer, “Sandy”’. 


wt 
FAMILY NEXT DOOR 


Starring Hugh Herbert and Joy Hodges. 


* 
FIRST LOVE 
With Deanna Durbin, Helen Parrish, Robert 
Stack. 


* 
FOR LOVE OR MONEY 


With June Lang and Robert Kent. 


+ 
UNEXPECTED FATHER 

Featuring Baby Sandy, Shirley Ross, Dennis 
O’Keefe, Mischa Auer. 

* 
YOU CAN’T CHEAT AN HONEST MAN 
With W. C. Fields, Edgar Bergen, Charlie 
McCarthy. 
Other outstanding pictures are: MAD ABOUT 


MUSIC with Deanna Durbin, LETTER OF INTRO- 
DUCTION with Charlie McCarthy. 


Send for catalog listing 2000 Entertainment and Educa- 
tional Subjects available for rental or sale. 


WALTER 0. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


35 West 45h Street Dept. E-4 New York, N. Y. 





INFORMATIVE CLASSROOM PICTURES 


«ie Units of Teaching Pictures 





This series of clear, forceful pictures 
is for use in teaching the social 
studies. Their broad scope and the 
flexibility of their application 
make them invaluable teach- 
ing aids for the modern 
school. Since the pictures have 
been organized about those 
“centers of interest’ that are 
evolved into units of work 
a in the classroom, this materia] 
; 2 Ay provides the advantages in- 
“ herent in visua! education plus 
- “unit organization’’ which 
ANE progressive educators believe 
\ to be the most efficient way 
" Quon . \ of organizing instruction. 
= ye nC if mt gn 2 ee to 
meet the needs o every cia3s- 
enn? sti room: (1} Lithographed pic- 
_— t tures. (2) 35 mm film strips. 
(3) 2x2” glass slides. 
AMERICANS ALL 
Inspiring pictures of the deeds 
of men and women who have 
helped build the nation — 
heroes of  statesmanship, 
science, invention, explora- 
tion, medicine, art, music, 
industry, and other flelds of 
service. Series of 24 pictures 
and text... BO. 
LIFE IN COLONIAL 
AMERICA 
Life among the men and wo- 
men who colonized our east- 
ern seaboard. Special em- 
phasis upon home life, cus- 
toms, dress, manners and ar- 
chitecture in the New Eng- 
land, Middle Atlantic, and 
Southern colonies. Series of 
20 pictures and text . . .$2.80. 
PIONEER DAYS 
Story of the westward expansion of 
our country as manifested in the life 
problems of those who left their 
homes in the East to make new 
homes in the rich territory of the 
West. Series of 24 pictures and 
text $2.80. 
Additional series of teaching pictures 
now ready: 
life in Ancient Greece, $2.00; Life in 
Ancient Rome, $2.90; Life in Medieval Times, $2.80; 
Indian Life, $2.80; Early Civilization, $2.80; Trans- 
j portation, $2.80; The Farm, $2.80; Our City, $2.80. 
Place your order now or write at once for additional 
—_ information and free circular containing a full-size 
~ sample picture. 


Informative Classroom Pictures Publishers 
+ 44 /N. Division Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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The Educational Screen 


mong the tf hoducets Where the commercial 


firms announce new products and developments of interest to the field. 


New Erpi Products 


A new series of phonograph record 
ings on The Growth of Democracy is 
announced by Erpi Classroom Films Inc., 
5-11 Thirty Fifth Avenue, Long Island 
City, New York. The first of this ser- 
ies, “Magna Carta to the Constitution,” 
is now available. It consists of twenty 
recordings on the 12-inch 
records complete with attractive album 
and study guide. They are specially-de- 
signed classroom records presenting au 
thenticated dramatizations of crucial epi- 
sodes in the struggle for democracy. Not 


double-face 





Another new product distributed by 
Erpi is the Mirrophone, a unique tool 


for speech training and voice culture, 


manufactured by the Western Electric 
Company, Inc. This novel device uses 
no discs or film. It is an electrically 


operated magnetic tape recorder and re 
producer which is said to record and 
recreate speech and other sounds with 
fidelity. This lifelike repro- 
duction sharply exposes the least speech 


amazing 


fault and makes the student aware of 
what it is in his speech that requires 
correction. 

To record the user 
merely turns a switch and 
and speaks into the micro 
phone. The voice 1S 
changed into electric cur 
rents which magnetize the 
tape, producing a mag 
netic image of the voice 
This image remains un- 
changed on the steel tape 
through as many repro- 
ductions as desired and is 
then silently and auto- 
matically wiped from the 
tape as a new recording 
is made. The recording is 
‘eady for reproduction im- 


mediately at the throw of 


The Mirrophone (Marketed by Electrical a single switch. The ab 


Research Products, Inc.) 


only are the portrayals informative, but 
they provide suggestive leads into other 
related aspects of the historical record. 
The study guide contains detailed sug- 
gestions for incorporating the use of the 
recordings into regular courses of study. 
The series was produced by William Ex 
to, Jr. in collaboration with Erpi and 
Harry J. Carman of Columbia University. 


New Filmstrip Subjects 

Under the name of Practical Film 
strip Service, Carleton C. Pierce, Jr., 
who is also Director of Visual Instruc- 
tion of Arthurdale High School, Arthur- 
dale, West Virginia—has just released 
his first filmstrip subject “Our Presi 
dents, 1789-1944,” with other subjects to 
follow later in the year. Mr. Pierce also 
offers consulting services and laboratory 
facilities to schools and teachers who 
wish to work out material for presenta 
tion in film strip form. 


U.S. Specifies Film Conditioning— 
“Equal to Vaporate” 

Specification No. 41 on films for Vis 
ual Education in National Defense Train 
ing, for the Office of Education of the 
Federal Security Agency and all other 
Government Offices desiring prints, reads: 

“Unless otherwise specified by the 
ordering office, each print shall be sub- 


sence of any lost time in 
preparing the instrument for use as 
sures maximum useful operating time in 
the classroom. The tape may be used an 
infinite number of times, thus avoiding 
all record expense and operating intri- 
cacies. The Mirrophone is portable and 
self-contained, the recording unit, am 
plifier and loudspeaker being housed in 


a single attractive cabinet. 


jected to a permanent conditioning and 
protective treatment, equal to the ‘Vap 
Orate’ process, reacting directly on 
the emulsion itself, the effectiveness 
and permanence of which are evidenced 
by a substantial raising of the melt 
ing point of the emulsion in water 
without loss of pliability reserve.’ 
The phrase “reacting directly on the 
emulsion itself” is particularly interest 
ing. It directly excludes lacquers, waxes, 
oil, and other surface applications 


Portable Amplifier System 

In schools it is often convenient to 
utilize a portable amplifier system in con 
nection with the showing of educational 
films, particularly as many of these films 
have the speech or musical accompanti 
ment recorded directly on the film. Even 
where the auditoriums may be equipped 
with a built-in sound system it is not 
always convenient to use this for sound 
on-film where 


reproduction, especially 


+ 


it is at times desired to show the film 
some other part of the building 

\ compact portable amplifier system, 
designed especially for this use, is tl 
Model 669-T 
Radio Corporation, 100 Sixth Avenu 
New York City. The 


divides, the two halves serving as baf 


announced by Lafayette 
carrying cas¢ 


fles for the twin loudspeakers mounted 
in them. 
cable which permits one to be place 
25 feet from the amplifier, the other 50 
feet distant 

The 20-30 watt amplifier is 
for use with either 16 or 35 mm. fil 


These are equipped with a 


caesigned 


and is equipped with two 10-foot lengths 
of photo cell cable complete with a 
and connectors \ special equalizer 

cuit in the amplifier provides accentua 
tion of the higher frequencies necessatr 
to the best reproduction of sound from 
16 mm. film. 
for connecting a 


Provision is also made 
microphone for ar 
nouncements and to permit the system 


to be used for talks illustrated with silent 








Lafayette Amplifier System 


film. The entire equipment is contained 
within a gray Spanish leatherette carry 
1 


ing case which 1s 18 “pa hig l, 15” wide 


and 10!4” deep 


History of Typewriter in Filmslides 


Visual Sciences, Suffern, New York, 


report an addition to their growing 
library of filmslides, namely The Histor) 


of the [ypewriter. This roll, consisting 


of thirty-four frames including fort 
two different models, clearly depicts the 
evolution of the machine, beginning with 
the earliest known attempt of an English 
engineer, who during Queen Anne’s time 
applied for a patent. Most of the early 


+ 


attempts were directed toward pertect 
ing a machine for writing raised letters 
to aid the blind 

mE 


is the re sult of r fforts over ZZ. ears. 


The typew riter of today 
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MAKE YOUR OWN 


TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


For Screen Projection 


USE RADIO MATS 


on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 


TALK from your screen 
WITH your quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN 
MESSAGES 
50 RADIO-MATS $1.50 
White, Amber or Green. 
Accept no substitute, 


Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO.., Inc. 


1819 Broadway. Dept. V. New York City 
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5 THE STATIONERY OF THE.SCREEN 














New Films of the Month 


(Concluded from page 179) 


brief sequence on industrial production for defense follows 
Then it is explained that under the nation’s farm program th 
farmers themselves have been allowed to plan for adjusted pro 
duction to provide plenty without waste. 

A contrast is drawn between rich soil and an eroded hill 
side as the narrator says that food cannot be produced fron 


| 
ditches and gullies; thus, terracing the sol is one of our means 
of defense. The contribution of the Ever-Normal Granary is 
explained. What the farm program means to America’s food 
consumers 1s outlined in the following sequence, as bakery and 
packing plant scenes reveal some of the processes in baking bread 
and preparing meat for retail markets. There is an effective 
contrast here between Europe’s ration cards and America’s 
food stamps. 

The last part of the film begins by explaining that America 
has created an army of temporary soldiers to serve the com 
mon defense. For this army, the farms supply cotton for tires 
uniforms and tents: hides for boots and saddles: and food 
abundance. The film concludes with the thought that America’s 
farmers have learned new ways to insure defense against wast 
and hunger, and that America’s seven million farms are working 
to build defense for the nation 

CoMMITTEE OPpiINION—A good film to outline the importance: 
of the farm and the national farm program in national defens« 
It was felt that the film’s propaganda is entirely acceptable 
because of the present stress on defense. It should serve as good 
introductory, inspirational or summarizing materia! for classe 
in agriculture, economics, civics and other social sciences 
Photography, sound and organization are good 
Chemistry and a Changing World (Erpi) 11 minutes, l6mn 

sound, sale price $50.00. Teacher’s guide to be furnished 

In this film the planning and execution of one new chemical 
manufacturing process forms the basis for a rather brief ex 
planation of the role of chemistry in modern life. As the filn 
opens, general scenes suggest our dependence upon chemistry 
for manufactured products. The work of the research chemist 
is represented as a group of research chemists meet to maj 
plans for a new chemical manufacturing process for their con 
pany. The problem is to work out a process to produce highly 
concentrated phosphoric acid from electric furnace phosphorous 
After months of research, the research men turn over thei 
data to a chemical engineer, whose job it is to devise means of 
commercial production. He designs and builds a_ miniature 
“pilot plant,” and, finally, his draftsmen plan the new con 
mercial plant. 

The plant’s operating processes are shown onsiderabl 
detail; from the complicated processes emerge the final product, 
by-products and waste product. The work of the plant’s an 
alytical chemists is explained, and the sequence on the plant 
ends by showing how the liquid phosphorus which it produces 
is run into tank cars for solidification under water, prior to 
shipment. Further processing of the phosphorus to form con 
centrated phosphoric acid takes place in another plant. The us¢e 
of this product, in making things essential in our daily lives, 
form the closing scenes as the narrator emphasizes the con 
tributions of research chemists and chemical engineers in creat 
ing and making available new products. 

CoMMITTEE Opinton—A _ good film for use in chemistry, 
general science, and in vocational guidance, from the junior 
high level through college. It was felt that the title might hav: 
been differently worded in order to indicate more accurately the 
content of the film. With appropriate supplementary discussion, 
the film should prove effective 
good; organization is fair 


Photography and sound aré 
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FAIRY STORIES 
IN NATURAL COLOR 
FOR PRIMARY GRADES 














Just a few titles: 


MARY'S LITTLE LAMB 
ALADDIN’S LAMP 

OLD MOTHER HUBBARD 
THE BIG BAD WOLF 
MOLLY MOO-COW 
BOLD KING COLE 


—many others. 
young and old. 


Delightful entertainment for 


Send for our complete set of Catalogs and 
Supplements listing these and thousands of ad- 
ditional subjects—Features and Short Subjects 
—Entertainment and Instructional. 


IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 


28 East Eighth Street Chicago, II. 
Western Branch: 


2462 West Seventh Street Los Angeles, Calif. 











FINE TEACHING FILMS 


ARE YOURS 


at an amazing “Gift” Pricel 


Films Incorporated is preparing splendid, brand-new 16mm 
sound films, expressly for classroom use, in an exciting, up-to-the- 
minute series on “LIVING HISTORY”. 

Our vnusual Package Subscription Plan enables you to OWN 
six of these remarkable motion pictures at a mere fraction of 














present market prices — while renting fine feature programs at 
special “quantity rates”. 

On request, we will arrange at the earliest possible moment 
for you to screen a sample production of this series, entitled 
“Democracy at Work”. 





ener-a] mne¢ ~renane 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSAT Se SUT VSesseEseTes 
330 WEST 42ND ST., NEW YORK CITY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS PORTLAND, OREGON 
AUSTIN, TEXAS LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Please send me complete information on the New Package 
Subscription Plan. 


III goss ca cikassinavesincusensescessnseshekansbsnceincuekoiesead dunes ieeaubierraieetaoamianianataaeaEenE 
Address MR Sinnexcxsidinsntadecniaa item senuitdeaheaaaae 
I a ccna casaeasiacdeeadamamsanealte Tro isinncnnes viisinsietianiatsdaantamecaaanan 
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Curient Film SVewrs 


@ Wacter O. Guttoun, Inc., 35 
West 45th Street, New York City, an- 
nounces the release of a series of 16mm 
sound films on Central America, en- 
titled : 


Way of Life—eight pictures—1 reel 
each. Titles are: Zapotecan Potters, 
Coffee Democracy, Boys of Atitlan, May- 
aland Today, Net Fishers of Patscuaro, 
City of Living Ruins, Silver Mountain 
Country, and Honduras. 

These pictures give valuable informa 
tion on the customs, government, educa- 
tional standards, industries and habits of 
the people—taking us into their homes 
where the typical family life may be 
observed. Among the countries pictured 
are Mexico, Costa Rica, Honduras, Guat 
emala. 


M Harmon’ Founpation, Inc., 140 
Nassau Street, New York City, is dis 
tributing two new l6mm 2-reel silent 
motion pictures on art technique, planned 
and photographed by two artists, Mr. 
and Mrs. Simon Moselsio, of the Art 
Division at Bennington College, Benning 
ton, Vermont. 


Modeling a Portrait presents all of the 
steps to be taken in building up a por- 
trait in clay, as the basic work in sculp- 
ture. Mr. Moselsio does the modeling, 
and Mrs. Moselsio the camera work. The 
various tools are demonstrated in use 
as under the artist’s skillful hands the 
completed portrait takes form. Char- 
acteristics of various materials are con- 
sidered as the sculptor decides upon the 
medium into which the clay will be trans- 
lated for permanence. 

How a Plaster of Paris Cast Is Made 
shows the complete technique of making 
a plaster of Paris cast from a clay por- 
trait. The first reel covers the mak- 
ing of the cast itself. Reel two shows 
how the cast is separated, the clay model 
<estroyed, and the two halves of the 
mold cleaned. They are then tied togeth- 
er and the plaster of Paris poured in for 
the cast. Hardening takes place and the 
chipping is begun to remove the plaster 
mold. 


M@ Duncan MacD. Lirttte, 33 West 
67th Street, New York, a foremost docu- 
mentary film-maker, pictures the story 
of the pulpwood industry in the Province 
of Quebec, in his new production: 


With Lumber-Jack and River-Driver 
(A film of the Haute Mauricie)—1500 
feet, 40 min. running time. The four 
chapters of the film disclose the various 
details of all the forest operations— 
building of the dams in summer, felling, 
cutting and branding of the trees in 
autumn, transporting logs by sled to 
frozen lake in winter, carrying to the 
mills in spring, there to be “cooked” into 
pulp and fashioned into newsprint. The 
life, work, and hazards which surround 
the workers are sympathetically depicted, 
making the film an absorbing human as 
well as industrial record. 





M Garrison Fitms, 1600 Broadway, 
New York City, has issued a timely se- 
lection of motion pictures for school and 
community program use in a new cata- 
log, Films for Democracy. Films avail- 
able in 16mm silent and sound, covering 
important phases of adult and_ school- 
level programs of education for democ 
racy, are described in the catalog, class 
ified under the following subjects: “Our 
Cultural Heritage,” “Our Political Her 
itage,” “Our Natural Resources,” “Our 
Industrial and Agricultural Resources.” 
“Community Problems,” “Labor and 
Management,” “Housing,” “Health,” 
“Pan-Americana.” 

Garrison Films also announces the 
completion of arrangements to produc 
a series of twelve short films dealing 
with the background and nature of Amer 
ican Folk Songs, covering Regional, 
Spiritual, Cowboy, Ballads, and Work 
Songs. 


@ Nvu-Art Fivms, Inc., 145 West 45th 
Street, New York City, is releasing the 
film Abraham Lincoln, produced by D 
W. Griffith and starring Walter Huston 
in four versions: 

The Entire Life and Career of Abra- 
ham Lincoln—running tine approxi- 
mately one and one-half hours 

The Private Life and Public Life of 
Abraham Lincoln—approximately one 
hour. 

The Public Life of Abraham Lincoln 
—approximately one-half hour. 

Highlights of Lincoln’s Career—ap- 
proximately eleven minutes. 

A study guide prepared by Frederick 
Houk Law, PH.D., Chairman of the 
Department of English, Stuyvesant High 
School, New York City, can be obtained 
which covers all four versions. This 
picture is recommended by the Depart 
ment of Secondary Teachers of thr 
National Education Association 


@WitrMm H. Wetts  PrRopuctions 
is the name of a new organization formed 
by Julian Roffman, William H. Wells 
and David H. Lion, with offices at 545 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. The new 
firm will specialize in the production ot 
educational and social welfare films. 


@ Ar O. Bonny, 630 Ninth Avenue, 
New York City, is handling distribution 
for the film made recently for the New 
York City Civil Service Commission by 
Leo Seltzer and Elaine Basil, under the 
title : 

Merit System Advancing—3 reels, 
16mm and 35mm sound. It shows. th: 
type of job that comes under municipal 
civil service, how civil service job ap- 
pointments operate as against the spoils 
system, and the advantages of the merit 
system. While the film presents civil 
service activities in New York City, it 
was made with an eye to general dis 
tribution and consequently shows typical 
activities. 


The Educational Screen 


M@ AMERICAN LEAGUE OF PROFESSIONAL 
3ASEBALL CLuss, 310 S. Michigan Build- 
ing, Chicago, have ready for free dis- 
tribution the following new _ baseball 
movie 


Batting Around the American League 
4 reels, 16mm and 35mm sound— 
written and directed by Lew Fonseca. 


Director of Promotion. The purpose of 
this picture is to teach youngsters base- 
ball, and to give the fans a better 
knowledge of the many inside plays of 
the game. Beesides explaining funda- 
mentals of play in normal and slow 
motion, highlights of the past baseball 


season are covered 


M@ Photo & Sound, Inc... San Fran- 
cisco, is handling the bookings and 
distribution in northern California of 
a series of 24 twenty-minute religious 
pictures, produced by Cathedral Pic- 
tures of Holly wood. 


The series is in 16mm sound, each 
film telling the story of an episode in 
the life of Christ. The first four of the 
series now available for showing are 
Child of Bethlehem, The Certain Noble- 
man, The Prodigal Son, and Jesus and 


Zaccheaus 


Representatives of all denominations 
have previewed the pictures and have 
approved the careful and authentic 
presentation of the new _ testament 
stories. The series is produced under 
the direction of the Reverend Jame s K 
Friedrich, Hollywood motion picture 
consultant on religion. 


M@ Rurtcers Firms, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, has completed production 
on a new subject in their zoology series, 
entitled 

Mollusca, Reel I[—1 reel, 16mm silent 
and color—presenting the mollusks found 
along the northern shores Strikingly 
shown in color against naturalistic set- 
tings are Aeolis, Elysia, Natica, Purpura, 
\porrhais, Buccinum, and Mya 


French and Spanish Editions 
of Castle Films 


Of interest to teachers and students of 
Foreign Languages is the news. that 
Castle Films is releasing French and 
Spanish editions of its travel, news and 
other educational 16 mm sound films. A 
list of the subjects now available with 
French and Spanish commentary can be 
obtained by writing direct to Castle 
Films, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. 


San Francisco Branch for 
Filmosound Library 


The Bell and Howell Company, Chi- 
cago, has opened a San Francisco Branch 
of its 16 mm Filmosound Library at 
Photo and Sound, San Francisco, who 
will handle the film distribution and rental 
for northern California, making it pos- 
sible for 16 mm projection owners in that 
area to receive one day service on rentals. 
Bell and Howell now has three West 
Coast branches—Hollywood, San Fran- 
cisco and Seattle. 











"Every School Can Now Afford Sound on Film Projection’’ 














At many points in the educational program, motion pictures 
with sound possess definite proven advantages over other types 
of visual aids. With the many improvements in sound-on-film 
projectors — and the new lower price levels — all educators 
MASEL GA ebove) 16mm. Sound-on-Film Pro- — MOBEL YA ibelow) Imm. Sound Projector, should once more check into the possibilities of utilizing fully 
jector—offering complete mixing of sound from with 750-1000 watt illumination, A.C. —D.C. = a » 3 
film, microphone and phonograph—with ample motor, silent and sound speeds, offering this latest aid to effective teaching. Today, every school, 
wlume for oudiences ranging from a classroom == mixing of sound from film and microphone regardless of size, location limitation of physical environment 
toon auditorium. or phonograph. . ‘ °° ° 
or finances, may now provide equal learning opportunities with 
MODEL KD (left) 1Smm. Silent the aid of Amprosound 16 mm. motion picture projectors. In 
Projector, 750 watt illumina- i collaboration with educational film libraries, a program may 
a be planned which will make an outstanding contribution to any 


matic rewind. Pilot light and 2 a 
numerous other features, school and community. Ampro Educational Dealers are trained 
ix % é 


‘ 
boc 


especially to provide service and information on all phases of 
its . Visual Education. 


SEND FOR AMPRO CATALOG 


giving full details, descriptions, prices, on the complete 
line of Ampro 16mm. projectors. 


— Py 


ES 41 
AMPRO CORPORATION, 2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me FREE Ampro Catalog. I am particularly interested in: 
0 Ampro 16mm. Silent Projectors 0 Ampro 16mm. Sound-on-film Projectors 
(1 Ampro 16mm. Silent Convertible to Sound Models 


Naene—¥——__ 


Address____ 
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HERE THEY ARE 








The Educational Screen 


A Trade Directory 
for the Visual Field 





FILMS 
Akin and Bagshaw, Inc. (3) 
1425 Williams St., Denver, Colo. 
Bailey Film Service (3, 4) 
1651 Cosmo St., Hollywood. Cal. 
Bell & Howell Co. (3) 


1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 


(See advertisement on page 165 


Castle Films (3) 
R C A Bldg., New York Citv 


(See advertisement on paste 141) 


College Film Center (3, 5) 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 
DeVry School Films (3, 4) 


1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 


Dudley Visual Education Service (1) 
736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
4th Fl., Coughlan Bldg. 
Mankato, Minn. 


Eastman Kodak Co. (1) 
Teaching Films Division, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 173) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 


Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York City 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. (3) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Erpi Classroom Films, Inc. (2, 5) 


35-11 35th Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 


Films, Inc. (3) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago 
314 S. W. Ninth Ave.. Portland, Ore. 


(See advertisement on page 181) 


Garrison Films (3,6) 
1600 Broadway, New York City 


(See advertisement on page 166) 


General Films, Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto 


Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. (3) 
35 W. 45th St., New York Citv 
(See advertisement on page 179) 
Harvard Film Service 
Biological Laboratories, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Health Film Service (3) 
First Nat'l Bank Bldg., Salem, Ore. 
(See advertisement on page 169) 
Hoffberg Productions, Inc. (2, $) 
1600 Broadway, New York City 


(3, 6) 


(3, 6) 


Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 181) 
International Film Bureau (3, 5) 


59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 


Lewis Film Service (3) 
216 E. Ist St., Wichita, Kan. 
(See advertisement on page 172) 


? 


Post Pictures Corp. (3) 
723 Seventh Ave., New York City 


Douglas D. Rothacker 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 


United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Universal Pictures Co., Inc. (5) 
Rockefeller Center, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 167) 
Visual Education Service (3) 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. (2) 
Old Colony Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau (3) 
347 Madison Ave., New York City 

19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
351 Turk St., San Francisco, Cal. 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation (3) 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 183) 
Bell & Howell Co. (3) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 165) 
DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York City 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Films, Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto 
Hirsch & Kaye (3) 
239 Grant Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 


(3, 6) 


(3, 6) 


Holmes Projector Co. (3, 6) 
1813 Orchard St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 178) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 


28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 181) 
Jarrell-Ash Company 
165 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. (2) 
Camden, N. J. 
(See advertisement on page 177) 

S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corp. (3, 6) 
636 Eleventh Ave., New York City 
United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 

228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Victor Animatograph Corp. (3) 
Davenport, Iowa 
(See advertisement on page 171) 
Visual Education Service (3) 


131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PICTURES 


Informative Classroom Pictures 
44 N. Division Ave., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


(See advertisement on page 179) 


SCREENS 

Da Lite Screen Co. 

2717 N. Ciawford Ave., Chicago 

(See advertisement on page 165) 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 

1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Society for -Visual Education, Inc. 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, III. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Continuous insertions under one heading, $1.50 per issue; additional listings 


SLIDES AND FILM SLIDES 


Eastman Educational Slides 
303 Greenleaf Ave., 
Wilmette, III. 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 181 i 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 175 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc. 
1819 Broadway, New York City 


(See advertisement on page 181 





Society for Visual Education. Inc., 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, IIL. 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Spindler & Sauppe, Inc. 
86 Third St., San Francisco 
(See advertisement on page 169 
Visual Education Service 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


Visual Sciences 
Suffern, New York 
(See advertisement on page 167 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on inside back cover 
DeVry Corporation f 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York City 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Films Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto 


Hirsch & Kaye 


239 Grant Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 


Jarrell-Ash Company 
165 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Society for Visual Education, inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 142 
Williams, Brown and Earl, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





REFERENCE NUMBERS 


(1) indicates 16mm silent. 

(2) indicates 16mm sound. 

(3) indicates 16mm sound and 
silent. 

(4) indicates 35mm silent. 


(5) indicates 35mm sound. 





(6) indicates 35mm sound and 





silent. 

















under other headings, 75c each. 





